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Entente 


R CHURCHILL’S visit in Paris had all the 
trappings of a great symbolic event. The 
leader whose name was the only focus for the hopes of 
subjugated Europe in 1940 appeared at the Arc de 
Triomphe, over which the Swastika had been flying only 
a short time before, as the embodiment of hope fulfilled. 
He brought to the French people a message of renewed 
friendship and a profession of faith in the future of 
France and in her right, together with her allies, to shape 
the future of Europe. This was happily underlined by 
the invitation to France to join the European Advisory 
Commission. Mr Churchill’s visit to Paris thus became a 
manifestation of the Entente Cordiale now re-asserted 
after the failures and the triumphs of four years. 

The French and the British leaders did not confine 
themselves to symbolic demonstrations. The future 
of the Anglo-French Alliance was discussed in more 
concrete terms. What new shape is to be given to the 
old Entente Cordiale? Can it be made to mean a closer 
association than hitherto? Can its framework be widened 
so as to include the ex-neutrals of the western fringe, 
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Re-born 


Belgium, Holland and Norway? And further, how can 
such a regional grouping be fitted into the wider frame- 
work of a world security organisation? Definite replies 
to all of these large questions naturally cannot be given 
at once. Some will have to wait until the, structure of 
the world organisation can be seen more clearly. Others 
require further and wider consultations. But none of 
them can be deferred much longer. “I cannot promise 
you a long war,” said Mr Churchill at the Hotel de 
Ville, and though the remark was jocular, it has serious 
and far-reaching implications for Franco-British affairs. 
The days when France could, in the Smuts manner, be 
relegated to the rank of the fallen or decaying nations 
have disappeared ; 1944 has largely redeemed 1940. 
France has now re-assumed the rank and title of a great 
power. But it would be an error—easy to make in the 
heyday of France’s resurrection—to confuse the potential 
with the actual or to make too optimistic assumptions 
about the exact extent to which France can be “ restored 
to greatness.” France has not yet recovered the strength 
of a great power, and it is still a question how far it 
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.can be fully recovered. But it is on the degree of success 
that can; b¢ zeacned that the possib.liues ot rrencn tore.go 
aa and the 1e.ations between Great Britain aad France 
Inevitaoly depend. i 

‘The preseac moment in Franco-British relations can 

st be uaaerstood waen it is set-in the historical per- 
spective of tne niente Cordiae. beiore 1914 French 
foreign pouicy resied on the twin foundations of the 
Entente with Great Brita.n and the Alliance with Russia. 
Frenca dipiomacy then worked on the reaustic assumption 
that france coud withstand German aggression only if 
part of the impact was diverted to Russ.a. s.ussia’s collapse 
and the -weu victory in 1918 veiled this reiationsup of 
forces tor a ume. ‘Ine French system of aluances con- 
structed after Versailles was based on the false assump- 
tion, which now iooks so unreal, that the land armies 
of Po:and and the Little Entente would suffice to contain 
German aggress.on in the east. French dipiomacy was 
thus burdeved all over Europe with commutments that 
were clearly out of proportion to the real resources of 
France. The years of Germany’s rearmament revealed 
the disproportion and cracked the edifice, and the sudden 
realisation of what had happened accounted largely for 
the spirit of capitulation that crept into French politics 
in the late thirties. It is now clear that France will 
not recover anything like that transient and almost 
accidental hegemony which she enjoyed in the first years 
of the Versaules system. She will not be able to enter 
into any independent commutments in eastern or central 
Europe. ‘Lhe strategic interests of France will now more 
than ever before be concentrated in western Europe. 


* 


French foreign policy, in short, will now return to 
the twin foundations on which it rested before 1914, the 
Entente Cordiale and the Alliance with Russia. In an 
interview with the Sunday Times, M. Bidault, the French 
Foreign Minister, stated recently: 


France’s understanding of Russia’s conceptions and her 
spiritual and geographical prox.mity to the Anglo-Saxon 
countries put her into a position in which she could 
usefully contribute to reducing the possibilities of friction 
between east and west. France therefore must look 
towards her friends in the west as well as in the east. 


And point has been lent to this statement by the announce- 
ment that General de Gaulle is to visit Moscow. But 
the Entente Cordiale and the alliance with Russia need 
not be, as they were in 1914, two disconnected and even 
conflicting elements in French foreign policy. The twenty- 
year treaty of alliance between Great Britain and Russia 
is the unifying factor. Before 1914 British diplomacy 
tended to regard the Franco-Russian alliance as a 
potential source of trouble and a burden onthe 
Entente Cordiale. This is no longer the case. Both in 
Britain and France it is now realised that European 
security can only be attained if the East and the West 
are working together ; and it will be within the framework 
of that system that Great Britain and France will have to 
work out their relations with each other and with the 
other countries of the Western Fringe. 

It has perhaps been necessary to restate these truisms 
lest the fruitful conception of a Western Union, now so 
widely accepted in this country, should be misinterpreted, 
as is already happening, as a design against Russian 
influence in Europe. In France itself and in Belgium the 
Communist parties, now exerting direct influence on the 
policies of the Governments, have already denounced 
the Western Union as something like a sinister plot of 
the British cartels to prevent a rapprochement with the 
Soviet Union. Significantly enough, even M. Spaak, the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, has now protested against 
the term “Western Bloc”; and M. Bidault has em- 
phasised that “an alliance in the West can be only part 
of French foreign policy.” Quite obviously it can only 
be part of British foreign policy, too. 

There is no contradiction between the idea of a regional 
grouping of the Western European states and the alliance 
between those states and Russia. Russia insists on a 
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grouping under her own leadership in eastern Europe. 
Why should the Russian influence in western Europe be 
used to creaie opposition against the conception of a 
regional grouping in the west? The Russians tend to 
argue, like the Americans, that only their own spheres of 
influence are legitimate and all others are bad. but there 
is no question of a sphere of influence in the West. ‘Ihe 
western nations, even the smallest among them, are too 
self-conscious and self-confident to allow themselves to 
be included in anybody’s sphere of. influence—which 
cannot be said of all the nations of eastern Europe. Waat 
is proposed is a western grouping of equals within the 
framework of such a worid organisation as the United 
Nat.ons will be able to set up. For Russia to oppose it 
wouid not ‘only be unjust, but shortsighied as well, for a 
Western Un.on would provide a tar firmer western 
abutment for the bridge of alliance that the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty sought to throw across Europe than the United 
Kingdom alone can ever supply. 


* 


There is a further question about the future of the 
Entente that the French have every right to ask of the 
British. Will France be compelled, by british hesitations,. 
to rely, as after 1918, on a form of association which 
dissolved whenever it approached a commitment or a 
policy? Can British firmness of purpose be relied upon 
this time? Or will there again be a reversion to the 
malentente cordiale of the post-Versailles years? These are 
questions that only time can answer. But at least it can 
be said that two factors which were then responsible for 
much mischief will be less harmful this time. One was 
the traditional reluctance of British diplomacy to reconcile 


- itself to the undisputed supremacy of a s.ngle land power 


on the Continent. The other was the divergence of 
British and French policies towards Germany. 

Not even the firmest believer in the necessity for a 
balance of power will in future see a threat to the Euro- 
pean balance in any strengthening of French power. Nor 
is it so likely that the German problem will be a subject 
of contention this time. There has been something of a 
reversal of attitudes since 1919. Neither Clemenceau 
nor Poincaré was ever more severe towards Get- 
many than Mr Churchill is now; indeed, to be 
accurate, they were never quite so exacting. And the 
French are now, it would seem, more disposed to see the 
value of moderation—at least, it is significant that the 
French Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, has not been afraid 
to introduce himself to the British public as a former 
disciple -of Briand: “I supported,” he stated in the 
interview in the Sunday Times, “ the Locarno agreement, 
the principle and idea of which are as alive as ever. 
M. Bidault, the former Chairman of the National Council 
of Resistance, has spoken against “a peace of vengeance 
and for “a just and humane” settlement. “ France,” he 
said, “does not want to incorporate any German terfi- 
tory.” Moreover: “There must be a Germany. Not an 
enslaved Germany, but one which will be made incapable 
of waging another war.” But M. Bidault is not a doctri- 
naire Briandist; he insists on the disarmament of 
Germany, on international control over the Rhineland 
and the Ruhr and on a watchful though inconspicuous 
Allied supervision over German industries. He is opposed 
to the reduction of Germany to an agricultural country. 
There seems thus to be enough common ground between 
the French policy and the British policy—or what ought 
to be the British policy—towards Germany to serve as 
the basis for a most systematic and comprehensive co- 
ordination of French and British policies in Europe. — 

Diplomacy without power, according to a familiar 
saying, is mus‘c without instruments. It is an encouraging 
sign that both British and French diplomacy may now 
be more agreed than ever before on the sort of music 
that they are prepared to play. A Western Union would 
mean that the national instruments should be merged 
but that they should perform as a single and well- 
concerted orchestra. 
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Exports and Imports 


ECONSTRUCTION plans are gradually being built 
up into quite an imposing edifice. Nevertheless, 
there is still a glaring gap in a matter to which Munsters 
themselves have repeatedly and emphatically drawn the 
attention of the country. This is the problem of re-starting 
the mechanism of international trade, and more specifically 
of building up the British export trade until it is sufficient 
to pay for the imports the country must have. Ministers 
have, quite rightly, warned the country that this is an 
essential precondition of all the more ambitious plans. 
A target has been set—the increase of exports to a level 
50 per cent higher, in volume, than in 1938. Exhortations 
to industry to take the matter seriously have been fre- 
quent. But there is hardly an inkling yet of the policies 
that the Government itself intends to pursue, and in an 
economy which, as the Prime Minister made clear on 
Thursday, will remain under Government control for 
some time to come, private industry is helpless without 
guidance. 

There is no need to recapitulate once again the reasons 
for attaching a supreme importance to the reconstruction 
of the export trade or the importance of being ready to 
catch the favourable tide that will be flowing at the end 
of the war, when the world will be hungry for goods of 
all sorts. The export trades should be given a first priority, 
not for their beaux yeux, not even for the employment 
they provide, but because they are the only way of paying 
for essential imports, without which the normal economic 
life of the country cannot be restored. These arguments 
are all generally accepted, as is the target of a 50 per cent 
increase above 1938. The need now is to prepare for action, 
which is becoming the more necessary as the end of the 
war impends, and the more possible as the first relaxations 
of the wartime pressures appear. 

The business community is doing its best to set the 
necessary plans on foot. But it finds itself beset at every 
turn by perplexities it cannot resolve. Some good examples 
of the questions that business men are asking can be drawn 
from a recent resolution of the Leeds Incorporated 
Chamber of Commerce: 


What geods which at present require an export licence, 


eee their destination, will be relieved of this require- 
ment 


Which countries at present on the list of those which 
require an export licence for all goods exported to them 
will be removed from that list? 

To which markets will exporters be encouraged to send 
goods and which markets are likely to continue to have 
exports to them restricted? 

In the early stages, will the export trade be limited to 
established channels or will new entrants be encouraged 
immediately to enter markets in which they have not 
previously so!d? 

Will the facilities available from the Export Cred‘ts 


Guarantee Department be more attractive and with 
easier conditions? 


On what basis will raw material for the various export 
trades be allocated? 


What will be the relative importance between the ex- 
port and home markets? 


What steps will be taken to ensure that there is avail- 
able a sufficiency of shipping space for various markets? 


These are not easy questions to answer. But they are 
very reasonable questions to ask, and answers will have to 
be forthcoming as soon as the export drive begins, that is, 
in a few months’ time. Will they be any easier to provide 
then than now? If the Government is really anxious to 
assist exports, it will give at least provisional answers at 
once. The above list is not, of course, inclusive. It does 
not mention the burning question of manpower, on which 
Mr Bevin has had something, but nothing very definite, 
to say this week. Nor does it mention the grievance of the 
restrictions placed on British exports at American behest 
as part of the lend-lease arrangements, which no British 
business .man accepts :as just. Lord Keynes is understood 
to be negotiating on this question in Washington at the 


present moment, but it is clear that no arrangement for 
the Japanese phase of the war is likely to be in any way 
acceptable to British opinion which does not sweep away 
these restrictions entirely. 

But the Government’s unperformed duties are not con- 
fined to the answering of questions. Even with complete 
information, industry will need both direction and assist- 
ance. What is more, with the competing attractions of a 
clamant home market, industry will require greater induce- 
ments to export that the grant of an unspecified and in- 
effective priority. Without any prejudice to the future 
organisation of foreign trade, it is clearly necessary that, 
for the transition period, there should be a plan and a 
programme for exports. The Government alone is capable 
of estimating which overseas markets—in what countries 
and for what goods—are likely to show a large elasticity 
of demand. There will clearly be no resources of man- 
power, of materials or of energy to spare, and what there 
is should be directed to the places where the best results 
can be expected. Similarly, on the other side, the Govern- 
ment is in a position to know which British industries 
could be put back upon a peacetime basis most quickly. 
The Government can control the flow of materials and, 
within limits, of labour. It can therefore make-a better 
guess than anybody else about the quantities that can be 
produced at given dates in the future. 


* 


What is wanted is a programme matching the estimates 
of what can be sold and where with the est.mates of what 
can be produced and when. It is a task essentially similar 
to the programming of war production in which so much 
experience has been gained in the past five years, and 
there is no reason why it should be any more difficult to 
accomplish. Indeed, it should be easier, for every step 
back to peacetime production is a reversion to the fami- 
liar instead of the adventures into the unprecedented 
with which war production has had to cope. 

With such a programme, policy would have a tool to 
4se. Foreign countries are far more likely to be respon- 
sive to British approaches if they can be given firm 
promises of quantities and dates, Indeed, there are already 
complaints from would-be purchasing countries that they 
cannot get answers out of the Government departments 
to their most preliminary enquiries, but are referred to 
industries which are quite as much in the dark. More- 
over, a programme would make the domestic organisation 
of the export drive so much more manageab'e. It is one 
thing to say that any firm which manages to get some 
export orders will be given certain (unspec’fied) priori- 
ties. It would be an entire’y different thing to say that 
no firm would get any help at all in securing labour or 
materials for its home market until it had accomplished 
its share of the export programme. This would place the 
very greatest pressure on the whole industry to seek 
export markets wherever they can be found—but some 
such pressure is likely to be necessary if the lure of the 
home market and its easy profits is to be held in check. 

The construction of an export programme on these lines 
would be the main constituent of a real export policy. But 
there are other matters on which decisions of policy also 
need to be taken. In many lines of goods, there cannot be 
any doubt that, for the transition period, a bulking of 
orders and a reasonable standardisation of qualities would 
yield very large economies and assist in securing the 
markets. Something of the sort would probably be of value 
even aS a permanent arrangement, but certainly for a 
few years the application of the Utility principle to exports 
is likely to pay handsome dividends. Only the Govern- 
ment can organise such a policy, and if it is going to go 
so far, there will be cases where it should go still further 
and take a hand in setting up the selling organisation. 
Or secondly, there is the whole complex of questions 
relating to exchange rates and selling prices. The present 
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exchange value of the pound sterling almost certainly 
overvalues it, at least in every continent except Europe 
and parts of Asia, Is the pound to be devalued? And if 
not, does the Government contemplate following .the 
example of the United States and giving export subsi- 
dies? For the private trader, foreign sales involve a 
transfer risk as well as an exchange risk. Will the Govern- 
ment be ready to buy any blocked balances which traders 
may acquire? If this cannot be done everywhere, there 
must be many countries where the British Government can 
certainly find a use for any balances it acquires. And 
thirdly, there is the question of whether exports on credit 
should be encouraged or not. Since the object of the expert 
drive is to acquire foreign exchange, the pure credit sale 
would presumably not be encouraged. But there may be 
cases where it would be the means of securing access to a 
promising market, or where the granting of some credit 
would be the means of securing some cash. All these are, 
no doubt, debatable matters. But decisions upon them 
must be forthcoming soon. 
* 


An import policy is only a little less necessary than an 
export policy. There are some signs that the Government 
proposes to continue the wartime practice of bulk pur- 
chases of some raw materials. But there is very little sign 
that this is being done as part of a carefully evolved 
policy. Indeed, it would seem that the control of imports 
is less likely to be a positive policy than the passive object 
of several pressures. British industry is pressing not only 
for protection, but for piecemeal protection, industry by 
industry. Pressute from America insists that tariffs alone 
are legitimate forms of protection. And the whole agricul- 
tural lobby is clamouring for quota restrictions on food. 

The only hope of resisting these pressures is to have 
a consistent alternative policy based on the national 
benefit. So long as priority is given to production for 
export and there is a consequent vacuum of supply in the 
home market, it stands to reason that ‘outside producers 
cannot, in fairness to the British producer and to the 
British balance of payments, be allowed to rush in to fill 
it. There must, for so long, be a control of imports but, in 


HE three preceding articles have sketched a suggested 

form of organisation for broadcasting in this country 
which is designed to combine the best features of the 
American system (that is, the variety and liveliness induced 
by competition) with the best features of the British system 
(its freedom from advertising sponsorship). Very briefly, 
the proposal is that there should be three broadcasting 
companies, the ABC, the BBC and the CBC. Each of 
them would automatically receive a fixed proportion, less 
than one-third (say one-quarter or one-sixth), of the 
listener’s licence fee, while each individual listener, on 
paying his fee, should nominate one of the three to receive 
the final proportion (say, one-quarter or one-half). In this 
way, each company would be assured of a certain minimum 
income, in return for which it would be required to 
observe certain general stipulations about the number, 
type and length of its programmes. But it would also have 
an incentive to make its programmes genuinely interesting 
to the listener. One of the stipulations should be that, in 
peak hours, each company should provide three pro- 
grammes, one of general entertainment, one of higher 
cultural value and one of an instructional nature. In these 
hours, the listener would therefore have nine programmes 
to choose from. 

A word should be said about the physical properties— 
the actual broadcasting stations or the wire network. On 
balance, it would seem desirable that these should be 
owned by the state and made available on equitable terms 
to the programme companies—the ABC, BBC and CBC— 
whose responsibility would be limited to the output of 
the studios. But this is not an essential part of the scheme. 
If the transmission is still by wireless, the programme 
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a strong sellers’ market, a tariff wail is likely to be ineffec- 
tive. Nor can tariff duties easily make the vital distinction 
between “hard” and “soft” currencies, In general, ser- 
vices and manufactures can be dispensed with more 
easily than food, and food more easily than raw materials. 
But it will be more important to restrict the import of raw 
materials from “ hard” currency countries than of manu- 
factures from “ soft ” currency countries. Tariff rates can, 
with some ingenuity of sub-division and with some 
hypocrisy, be juggled to produce this sort of result ; 

this is the way in which, for example, the United 
States makes reciprocal treaties without infringing the 
canons of non-discrimination. But if tariffs are in anv 
case ineffective—as, with great impatience to buy, they are 
likely to be—there is no option but to achieve the result 
by direct quantitative control. In doing so, however, the 
effect on the terms of trade needs to be very carefully 
watched. The precious stock of foreign exchange cannot 
be wasted in paying prices for imports that are enhanced 
by the very restrictions themselves, as in the celebrated 
case of Colonel Walter Elliot’s bacon quota, which had the 
effect of giving the Danish exporters more sterling for less 
bacon. 

These are some of the complicated matters that must 
be comprehended within an effective policy for the revival! 
of international trade. This article has been entirely 
directed to the transition period, and it is in that contex: 
alone that such a high degree of Government initiative and 
control is to be recommended. But in that period it will 
be essential. The reason is not that planning by Govern- 
ment servants is likely to be more efficient than planning 
by private business men—quite on the contrary, it is likely 
to be worse. The case for a Government plan for foreign 
trade in the interim period is precisely the same as the 
case for a Government plan for war production, that only 
the Government has the information to make the plan 
and the powers to carry it out. All over the country, 
wherever two or three businessmen are met together, words 


of growing violence are being used about the supine atti- 


tudes of the Board of Trade. There is an urgent need for 
new personalities and new methods throughout that 
crucially important Department. 


companies could own their own stations—though in that 
case the licence they received from the Government would 
have to lay down how many stations there should be and 
where they should be situated. If the transmission were 
by wire, as some of the technical experts anticipate. 
the network could either be owned jointly by the pro- 
gramme companies, since it would carry the programmes 
of all three, or else by some independent body charging 
for its services. There is also something to be said for 
the local ownership of local stations, even though 
they were to take the greater part of their pro- 
grammes from national headquarters. But on balance, 
it would seem to be the best plan that the physical 
properties should be publicly owned. This would 
enable the state to ensure an even distribution cf 
reception. It would safeguard the necessities of 
national defence. And it would fit in with the provision 
of transmission facilities for overseas broadcasting (not 
otherwise dealt with in these articles), which must neces- 
sarily be directly or indirectly the responsibility of the 
Government. 


* 


What would be the nature of the three programme 
companies, the ABC, the BBC and the CBC, and how 
would they come into existence? 

Here again, it would seem, there is a possibility of most 
fruitful experiment and competition. There should be a 
deliberate attempt to constitute them in different ways 
with the object of being able to judge, in another twenty 
years’ time, which was the best. 

One company should clearly be modelled “on the 
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existing BBC. That is to say, it should be a public cor- 
poration, with Governors appointed by the Crown, who 
would themselves engage. the staff. 

A complaint that is frequently to be heard from the 
staff of the BBC is that the Corporation is too rigidly 
controlled by its top executives who have no working 
experience of broadcasting and little appreciation of its 
technical (as distinct from political) problems. Let the 
second programme company therefore be a co-operative 
venture, its governing body elected by vote of its em- 
ployees. 

And, finally, let the third company test the claim that 
business men from the entertainment, publicity and press 
industries will know how to please the public better than 
either bureaucrats or the amateurs who have flooded into 
an amateur profession. Let the third company be a com- 
mercial concern, seeking to make as much profit as it 
could out of the margin between its expenses and the 
income that it could persuade the listening public to 
vote to it. : 

These, then, would be the three programme companies, 
one run as a public corporation, the second as a co- 
operative enterprise, the third as a business concern. All 
three—subject to what is said later—would be expected 
to support themselves out of their share of the proceeds 
of the licence duty. But there would have to be special 
arrangements at the beginning, since they would need a 
fund of working capital. For the first two—the public 
corporation and the co-operative venture—this working 
capital should be provided out of public funds, and in 
return neither of these two should be permitted to distri- 
bute any of their profits to individuals ; what was not put 
to reserve should be returned to the state. The business 
venture, on the other hand, should be expected to pro- 
vide its own capital, and in return should be permitted to 
pay dividends, perhaps up to a fixed maximum. If more 
than one group of business men apply for this third 
licence, it should be allotted by competitive tender. 


* 


What would be the financing of the whole scheme? 

Clearly, it would be costly. Programme costs would 
be from three to five times as great as now (or rather 
as they were before the war). There would need to be 
more transmitting stations, or alternatively, a wire net- 
work. Much more money will be needed for television. 
It is impossible for anyone without access to confi- 
dential information to estimate the cost, but it would 
certainly be heavy. 

There are about 9} million licences in issue, and not 
much further increase is to be expected, since the popu- 
lation is now static. Before the war, the highest amount 
brought in by the ten-shilling licence duty in a single 
year was £4} inillions. The BBC did not get the whole ot 
this revenue, since the state exacted a share. And out 
of what the BBC did get, the overseas programmes (from 
which the home listener got no benefit) had to be 
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financed. A ten-shilling licence duty, if wholly applied to 
serving the people who pay it, would, therefore, finance 
a much more expensive domestic service than the BBC 
provided before the war. But it is highly doubtful 
whether the revenue from a ten-shilling duty would cover 
the whole cost of the expanded scheme here set out, 
which, after allowing for higher prices all round, would 
probably be of the order of £15 million a year. Addi- 
tional sources of finance would have to be found. 

The most obvious would be an increase in the duty. 
There is nothing sacred about ten shillings, especially 
when it is remembered that it is not levied on each set, 
but only on each household. Even if it were trebled 
and fixed at 30s. per annum (which would bring in 
approximately the sum required), it would still -be only 
a penny a day and could not be regarded as an excessive 
charge for what is given in return, If 30s. is considered 
too large a lump sum, it should not be impossible to 
arrange for quarterly payments. a 

But such a steep increase might be considered politically 
inadvisable. If so, other devices would have to be used. 
An excise duty could be levied on the sales of radio sets, 
possibly exempting the very cheapest. As a supplementary 
source of income, a certain amount of advertising might 
perhaps be permitted, provided it were rigidly restricted 
in volume and confined to off hours. (If this were done, 
the commercial company should, of course, be allowed 
only the same volume of advertising as the other two.) 
But if these devices were inacceptable or if they did not 
produce sufficient revenue, there would be nothing for it 
but a subsidy. This would certainly be preferable to 
abbreviating the scheme or starving it of money. More- 
over, there is no very valid reason why a subsidy should 
not be paid. The state, after all, has a lively interest in 
the existence of a fully effective broadcasting system, 
and the taxpayer and the listener are so closely identical 
that there could be no objection on the score of equity to 
meeting some part of the costs out of general tax revenue. 
If a subsidy were decided upon, a very convenient way of 
applying it would be for the state to provide the trans- 
mitting facilities below cost, or even free of charge. This 
would avoid the necessity of actual cash payments to the 


.programme companies. 


* 


This, then, is the plan here proposed. Its main points 
are :— 

(a) The secret of a successful broadcasting system lies 
in variety. Competition in supplying programmes not only 
guarantees variety, it also protects the community from the 
hideous potential dangers of monopoly in broadcasting. 

(b) The sale of time to advertisers is not a satisfactory 
method of financing broadcasting. A competitive system 
can, however, be financed out of a licence duty. It is sug- 
gested that there should be three programme companies, 
each of which should receive one-quarter (or less) of the 
proceeds of the duty. The listener, when paying the duty. 
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-Should nominate which of the three should receive the 
remaining poftion. 

(c) Each of these three programme companies should 
_ be under contract to provide one general programme at 
all hours and also, at specified hours, a “ cultural” and 
an “ educational” programme. In this way, the listener, 
2 peak hours, would have nine programmes to choose 
rom. 

(d) Of the three companies, one should be a public cor- 


poration like the BBC, with a governing body appointed — 


by the Crown. The second should be a co-operative enter- 
prise, governed by directors elected by its staff. The third 
should be a business venture, providing its own capital 
and seeking to make profits. 

The scheme is unorthodox and it would not be in the 
least surprising if, on first reading, it sounds fantastic. 
But it is put forward as a serious and practical proposition. 
After all, it is far less fantastic than the idea that the 
state should provide news and entertainment through 
the ether would have seemed twenty-five years ago. 

But the main purpose of these articles is less to win 
assent to the details of the scheme proposed than to 
attempt to widen the range of public discussion of the 
subject. It is very proper that the community should 
think deeply, and try many experiments, before com- 
mitting itself to a permanent framework for one of the 
most powerful of all the influences that mould the shape 


Manpower in the Transition 


The pattern of manpower policy in the period of 
transition from war to peace is now beginning to take shape. 
The Government’s long-awaited White Paper on the “ Re- 
allocation of Man-power Between Civil:an Employments ” 
follows that on Demobilisation, and, like the demobilisation 
scheme, it is essentially designed to bridge the gap between 
the end of the European and Japanese wars. For this reason 
.all the Government’s proposals are subject to over-riding 
military considerations. Many of the details of the scheme 


NOTES 


have already been indicated. The guiding principle will be: 


to allow transferred workers to return to their home areas 
or to their formez jobs as far as possible. Those who have 
been away for three years or more will be allowed to return 
whatever the importance of their present work. The order 
of priority for those released from war factories wHose war 
contracts are slowing down or terminating will be, first, 
men between 18 and 27, who will be called up to the 
Forces ; secondly, workers needed for the re-establishment 
of important civilian industries ; thirdly, workers who have 
been away from home from one to three years according 
to the length of their absence from home ; other releases 
will be determined by industrial agreement. A special cate- 
gory, Class K, will be allowed to leave industry as soon 
as the European war is over; this includes women with 
household responsibilities, women over 60 and men over 65. 
Though the registration of young men and women will 
continue, women will not be called up for the Forces, though 
they may volunteer. 
* 


The White Paper represents a compromise between the 
advocates of 100 per cent control and of no control at all. 
It recognises that 


in order to avo'd the risk of serious dislocation and the dis- 
sipation of our resources on objects of secondary importance 
. the reallocation of manpower must be undertaken on a 
planned basis involving in some measure a control over in- 
dustry and labour. 
The same objective was expressed in Mr Churchill’s an- 
nouncement to the House of Commons that essential 
wartime controls over raw materials, transport, industrial 
capacity, food and agriculture would be maintained in the 
interim period and relaxed only when circumstances per- 
mitted. But, since both employers and workers are anxious 
to return to freedom of employment, the element of com- 
pulsion will be minimised and the scheme will, as far as 
possible, be on a voluntary basis. The Government proposes, 
as soon as possible, to dispense with its powers of direction 
under Defence Regulation 58A and to rely instead on com- 
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of society. Radio is the newest art and the newest social 
phenomenon. Why should it become a conservative art 
while still so young? Why should we believe that, without 
experience and without experiment, and almost without 
thought, we should have hit, at first go, on the perfect 
system? On the contrary, both of the main existing systems, 
the tax-financed monopoly and advertising-financed 
competition, have grave faults and dangers. The alternative 
outlined in these articles is an attempt to learn from such 
short experience as there has been, and to combine the 
best features of each system while omitting its main 
defects. If any better method of achieving the same result 
can be devised, let it be adopted. But it is very important 
that the discussion which will arise before the BBC’s 
present charter expires at the end of next year should 
be free and wide-ranging. To conduct it on the basis 
that only minor modifications of the present system are 
admissible—because of some pretended, and wholly 
unproven, superiority of the present system—would be 
to make radio old before its time, to ignore the manifest 
dangers of a state monopoly of any organ of information 
and discussion and to confess a bankruptcy of admini- 
strative ingenuity. 

Let there be boldness in experiment, until we find the 
best method of organisation for what is clearly going to 
be one of the most potent, for good or evil, of all our 
social instruments. 


THE WEEK 


prehensive Control of Engagements Order, which will apply 
to every industry, covering men from 18-50 and women 
from 18-40. No worker will be able to obtain and no em- 
ployer to offer employment except through an Employment 
Exchange or Approved Agency. It looks therefore as if the 
Ministry would have much the same effective control over 
the allocation of labour as at present, though in a more 
negative direction and without penal sanctions. The 
Essential Works Order, whose valye as a stabilising force 
is recognised, will also be retained during the interim period, 
though not necessarily in the same industries as at present. 
Other controls which will continue are the Control of 
Employment (Directed Persons) Order and the Registration 
for Employment Orders for ident'fication purposes. The 
decision to remove the powers of direction should satisfy the 
Trade Union Congress, which last week told the Minister of 
Labour that the workers would strongly resent continued 
direction. On paper, the Government’s scheme seems fair 
enough. How it will turn out in practice depends on the 
spirit of its administration, on the voluntary co-operation of 
both sides of industry, and even more on the speed and 
smoothness with which civilian production can be restarted 
and the released war workers absorbed in peacetime 
industry. 








* x * 


Orderly Unwinding 


It was a pity that this White Paper was not available 
when the House of Commons debated the demobilisation 
scheme on Wednesday, since the two subjects are essentially 
complementary. At the same time, the debate, which 
naturally concentrated on the Service aspect, provided 4 
valuable opportunity for the airing of Service views. The 
scheme received a warm welcome in principle from the 


House and especially from serving MPs. But there was: 


some criticism of the failure to discriminate between home 
service and foreign service. To some extent, Mr Bevin may 
have met this point by promising that, as far as possible, 
home leave would be granted before men were transferred 
from European theatres to the Far East. It remains to be 
seen whether this concession will satisfy the men already 
serving in India and Burma who so often feel that they are 
the “forgotten men” of this war. The request that special 
priority of release should be given to men who had volun- 
teered before war broke out met with a less conciliatory 
response from the Government, since these men should 
qualify for early release in any case under “the length of 
service” criterion. Assurance was given that the numbers 
of men, eligible for release, who would be retained on 
grounds of “ military necessity” would be very small, but 
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there is. some risk that “ military necessity ” might be deter- 
mined arbitrarily and unevenly. Mr Bevin emphasised that 
the numbers to be released under C:ass B would be very 
limited. It will, however, be essential, from the national 
point of view, to ensure that the release of key men, needed 
for vital reconstruction work, is not delayed. Mr Bevin 
summed up the problem which faces the Government in 
the immediate future: 
Can we unwind the nation’s manpower in an orderly way 
or wil it snap? If it snaps there wiil be chaos in the country. 
But however orderly the unwinding, the avoidance of 
“chaos,” such as that which accompanied: demobilisation 
after the last war, must depend in the final resort on the 
nation pursuing a policy for the maintenance of employ- 
ment. 


* * * 


The Hitler Puzzle 


The last time Hitler’s voice was heard by the German 
people was on July 20, 1944, after the attempt on his life. 
Since then either Goebbels or Himmler has spoken to them 
in his name. When November 8th, the day when Hitler was 
wont to speak in the beer-cellar of Munich, came and went 
without him, interest in his physical and mental health rose. 
During the three following days German propaganda gave 
not the slightest indication that the commemoration of the 
most important anniversary in Nazi history had simply been 
postponed. But on Sunday, November 12th, it was 
staged at the swearing-in of the Munich Volkssturm 
battalions. Gauleiter Giesler made a fanatical appeal 
for resistance to the last, and spoke of the fusion of the 
spirit of 1923 with the new spirit of the “ Volkssturm.” 
Instead of a Hitler speech Himmler appeared to read a 
Hitler proclamation. Hitler excused himself from appearing 
in public by pleading pressure of work. His proclamation 
contained the familiar anti-Bolshevic and anti-Jewish pas- 
sages, and referred to Hitler’s “magnanimity” towards 
former opponents who after 1933 were given important 
political and military positions—an obvious rhetorical trick 
to show that future opponents could expect only the fate of 
the conspirators of July 20, 1944. No doubt, Himmler had a 
hand in the phrasing of this proclamation, just as Goebbels 
was the author of Hitler’s proclamation read to the German 
people on January 30, 1943, after the disaster at Stalingrad. 
These events should, outside Germany at least, end the 
myth about Hitler’s personality. Time and again, from 1923 
to 1944, he has been shown to be a man incapable of making 
important decisions. Strasser, Goebbels, and lately Himmler 
have made them for him at times of crisis, even when he 
was physically and mentally fit. At present—indeed, ever 
since Stalingrad—Hitler’s activities have been extremely 
erratic, but the political and military machine has worked 
without him, and has recovered from serious crises through 
the intervention of men like Goebbels and Himmler. Mr 
Churchill has more than once said that Hitler’s interference 
in matters of grand strategy was a great help to the United 
Nations, and it can be argued that a Hitler figure-head or 
a dead Hitler made into a myth might be more dangerous 
than Hitler alive and well, provided that Goebbels and 
Himmler and the main bodies of the Nazi party do not fall 
out. The end of Hitler would certainly shock the regime, 
but it would not necessarily end it. Thus, the puzzle 
remains—where is Hitler? If he is alive and well, why not 
produce him? If he is dead, and his death, which cannot be 
concealed for ever, will not destroy the regime, why not 
announce it and start the new Hitler myth? Or is it that 
even Goebbels finds it hard to start a cult about a lunatic? 


* * * 


Compensation for Holland 


In a special declaration, the Dutch Government has 
reserved the right to demand territorial compensation from 
Germany for the destruction of agricultural land by flooding. 
It declared that, according to reports from the resistance 
movement inside Holland, the Germans had done extensive 
and wholly wanton and unnecessary damage to Dutch land 
and towns still under German occupation. The Dutch 
Government has only reserved the right to demand com- 
Densation, presumably because the damage cannot be 
assessed on the reports of the resistance movement. Its 
demand was the subject of a question in the House of Com- 
mons on November 9th, when the Prime Minister was asked 
whether he proposed to make a statement concerning the 
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serious economic loss sustained by the Netherlands through 
the flooding of large areas of valuable agricultural land. Mr 
Attlee replied that so far as the British Government were 
concerned, he could say that all just claims for territorial 
compensation at the expense of Germany, which the Nether- 
lands Government might eventually decide to put forward, 
would be given energetic support. If compensation is 
eventually demanded it would probably be provided by parts 
of the provinces of the Rhineland, Westphalia and Hanover. 
The river Ems would form a convenient frontier, but the 
district is in parts poor agricultural land. In the south, 
the inclusion of the Aachen district would extend Holland’s 
coal mining district, and.the total coal output would increase 
from 14} million tons (the output in 1937) to at least 22 
million tons. All along the frontier, almost from Emden down 
to Aachen, there is a string of textile towns surrounded by 
farming districts. Holland would thus gain valuable in- 
dustries as well as agricultural land. In most parts, densely 
populated territory would have to be incorporated, and the 
problem of what to do with the German population would 
arise. In language and customs, they are not very different 
from the Dutch people who inhabit the frontier strip. The 
dialects spoken on either side of the frontier are similar, 
but a successful amalgamation cannot be taken for granted 
since the close connections during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries have long been forgotten in the course of the 
separate histories of the two countries. Moreover, since the 
annexed districts would be in physical compensation for 
ruined areas to the west, the Dutch would want to re-settle 
their displaced populations, and might well insist on the 
removal of the Germans. It will also have to be decided 
whether the annexation should be permanent or temporary, 
until the flooded areas are fully restored. These are not easy 
questions to resolve, but there is the most obvious justice 
in the Dutch claim. 


x x * 


National Health 


With almost monotonous regularity, the Ministry of 
Health reports that the nation’s health remains good, Its 
latest report (Cmd. 6562), which covers the year ended 
March 31st last, gives details of further improvements in 
the vital statistics. The corrected infant mortality rate for 
1942 -was 50.6 per thousand births, which was virtually 
the same as for 1939. Last year’s new low record of 49 is, 
therefore, a consderable improvement. The maternal 
mortality rate fell from 2.47 per thousand births to 2.30, 
another low record. The crude death rate among the civilian 
population was slightly higher than in 1942 owing to the 
influenza epidem‘c in the last quarter of the year, which 
directly and indirectly cost some 30,000 lives. The chief 
black spots in the record continue to be venereal diseases 
and tuberculosis. The rise in the incidence of the former 
was not so steep last year, but since the war early cases 
of syphilis have increased by 139 per cent. The number 
of deaths from tuberculosis rose by about a hundred last 
year, but more serious is the continued rise in the number 
of new cases, the total of 42,410 being 2.8 per cent higher 
than in 1942 and 16.4 per cent higher than in 1940. It should 
be pointed out, however, that insofar as this rise reflects 
earlier diagnosis of the disease, through radography and 
other measures, it is not altogether unsatisfactory, for it 
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should reduce the TB mortality. There is a lesson to be 
‘drawn from these favourable bulletins. The wartime improve- 
- ment in the nation’s health cannot ‘be attributed to better 
housing, nor to better working conditions, for the extension 
of medical and welfare services in industry must have been 
offset by excessive working hours and short holidays. Nor 
can it be attributed to improved medical services, since the 
ratio of doctors to the civilian population has fallen, though 
it is possible that the fall in maternal mortality and in the 
neo-natal death rate may be partly explained by the larger 
number of hospital beds available for maternity cases. It 
seems clear that the main factor affecting the nat.on’s health 
has been food policy, coupled with full employment which 
has enabled people to take advantage of it. Rationing and 
higher income have meant that everybody has been able to 
have a certain quantity of the most important and the most 
protective foodstuffs. The welfare foods, and in particular the 
national milk scheme, for mothers and young children are 
reflected in their lower mortality rates. School meals are 
enabling an increasing number of children to have a proper 
dinner. Propaganda is slowly teaching people to choose the 
right sort of food and to cook it efficiently. Last but not 
least the national loaf has had an unassessable but consider- 
able beneficial effect, and che recent decision to reduce the 
rate of extraction for flour mus* be counted a step back- 
wards. The one wartime Ministry that the public cannot 
afford to part with is the Ministry of Food. 


* * * 


A Red Coal Herring 


The correspondence which has been appearing in the 
columns of the Times on the future of the coal industry is 
very depressing to those who still cherish a hope that this 
most basic of all industrial problems will some day be 
tackled on realistic lines. Mr Will Lawther, the President 
of the Mineworkers’ Federation, fired the first shot by a 
letter that, took cognisance of the sad state of the industry 
and took refuge in the belief that nationalisation of the 
industry would put it right, through its effect on the miners’ 
psychology. This was answered by a mineowner, who 
pointed out that whenever the miners are given anything 
they want, output goes down. And so both packs are now 
baying off on the same wrong scent, fighting and biting as 
they go. But it is all completely beside the point. What the 
coal industry needs is technical reorganisation. It needs a 
concentration of production on the most efficient pits and 
the application to them of every mechanical assistance that 
ingenuity can devise and capital resources provide. The 
existing private ownership of the mines has been given 
decades to do this and, with a very few bright exceptions, 
has failed to make even a beginning. That is the case—and 
not any hedonistic calculus of the miners’ emotions— 
for saying that far-reaching changes in ownership are neces- 
sary. But mere nationalisation by itself, or even nationali- 
sation in such conditions as the Mineworkers’ Federation 
are likely to approve of, would do no good at all. Indeed, 
it would probably do harm, for the miners would soon find 
that a Government department was cons‘derably less tough 
in resisting their more unjustifiable demands than the present 
mineowners. It is significant that the vicious spiral of rising 
wage rates and falling output has been revolving far more 
rapidly under Government control than it ever did before. 
The sort of nationalisation that is needed is one that closes 
down uneconomic pits (which the lodges will oppose, even if 
the Federation agrees in abstract principle) and that abolishes 
all forms of ca’canny and restrictionism. The plain truth is 
slowly emerging that the only possible solution of the pro- 
blem is one that both the owners and the miners will cor- 
dially dislike, and it will take a correspondingly large effort 
of will on the Government’s part to impose any scheme on 
these lines. But imposed it must be if Britain is not to be- 
come a dear-coal country. And it must be imposed soon, 
since the present deadlock is paralysing. For example, one 
large colliery company has developed mechanical processes 
capable of greatly increasing its output per man-shift. But 
it is hesitating to apply them, partly for fear the union will 
insist on there being no reduction in the number of men 
employed, partly for fear that, if there is nationalisation in 
a few years’ time, “ 1939 price” will be insisted upon and 
there will be no compensation for unusual capital expendi- 
ture. So nothing is done. The responsibility for getting the 
country into this mess rests on every Government that has 
been in office since the last war, but on none more heavily 
than on the Ministers who rejected the opportunity that 
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presented itself in May, 1942, which may yet prove to have 
been. the last chance. 


x 


Housing in Scotland 


Rehousing, it is widely recognised, is one of Scotland’s 
most urgent post-war problems. The proposed rate of house- 
building—s500,000 houses in 10-12 years after the war—seems 
too pedestrian in view of the magnitude of the problem. 
But even this limited programme is in danger of going 
by default unless it is accompanied, or rather preceded, 
by an adequate planning scheme which will determine 
where the new houses are to be built. Are they solely to 
replace unfit houses in the most congested areas where 
there was heavy unemployment before the war? Or is there 
to be a decentralisation and dispersal of industry and 
population on the lines of the Barlow Commission’s report? 
These are among the. questions put by the Scottish 
Housing Advisory Committee in its latest report on 
the “Distribution of New Houses in Scotland” 
(Cmd. 6552). “If housing is urgent, planning is im- 
perative,” the Committee concludes. Though the imme- 
diate post-war situation will be alleviated by the fact 
that sites for 66,000 houses have already been approved 
and by the provision of temporary houses, a longer vision 
is needed. Planning, the report urges, should keep well 
ahead of the house-building programme—at least two years 
ahead—if maldistribution is to be avoided. The report makes 
a number of sensible recommendations for meeting the 
situation both in the short and long terms. It suggests that 
the staffs of planning -authorities should te increased and 
intensive training provided for architects, surveyors and 
construction engineers ; that subsidies for local authorities 
to cover “general needs ” should continue for at least ten 
years after the end of the European war ; that the Scottish 
Special Housing Association should be regarded as the 
main alternative housing agency; that local authorities 
should immediately undertake a review of rents; that 
eventually there should be a house-to-house survey in con- 
sultation with industry to determine the relationship 
between work, homes and travelling time. The Committee 
favours planning on the lines of the “ne‘ghbourhood ” or 
community group, catering for a population of 5-10,000 
people and providing facilities for work, shopping, educa- 
tion, health and recreation. Homes should be linked with 
work, by loéating these neighbourhood units in the vicinity 
of existing industry or developing simultaneously housing 
and industry. But first there is needed some concrete de- 
cision about the form and machinery for controlling indus- 
trial location. The plans for bringing new “ mobile” 
industry to Scotland are still embryonic. Decision is needed, 
for the provision of work and the provision of homes must 
march in step. 


x x * 


French Consultative Assembly 


The first session of the new Consultative Assembly has 
been opened in Paris. Reinforced by the representation of all 
groups of the Resistance and by the 60 parliamentarians who 
had not voted for Pétain in 1940, the Assembly now has 
248 members. Its functions are still purely consultative, and 
at its first meetings motions demanding more powers for 
the Assembly were tabled. The Government has to “ seek 
the Assembly’s opinion” on the budget, and on loans of 
more than 500,000 million francs. The first grievance of the 
Assembly was that its opinion had not been sought on the 
first national loan of 100,000 million francs, issued by the 
Provisional Government. A further grievance is that the 
Assembly is allowed to meet only for one ordinary monthly 
session every three months. The statutes of the Assembly 
provide for no control at all over the Government. But the 
real source of its weakness lies probably inside the Assembly 
rather than outside. The quasi-Parliament of liberated France 
is for the time being a kaleidoscope of innumerable 
political splinters. The Resistance has not proved to 
be the unifying factor it was expected to be. No fewer 
than 34 separate groups of the Metropolitan Resistance are 
represented, and the resisters of overseas France ‘form 
thirteen more groups. The Assembly can hardly make up 
its mind and speak it on matters of French policy until 
some process of amalgamation takes place, and until clear 
lines of political division crystallise within it. If this does 
not happen the Assembly may well become a helpless re- 
flection of the present state of politics in France rather than 
an instrument for their revival. 





ve 
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SFIO Revived 


The first Congress of the French Socialist Party in 
liberated France ended last Sunday. Its chief task was to 
reconstitute the party after the severe shocks which it had 
suffered since 1940. The large and previously influential 


taction- of pacifist Socialists led by Paul Faure, many of ° 


whom collaborated with Vichy, has been finally expelled 
from the Party. The young radical elements in it have 
come straight from the Resistance movement; and they 
have put some vigour into the tones of the Congress 
debates. Yet, in spite of the many changes in its com- 
position, the new Socialist Party does not seem to differ 
radically from the pre-war SFIO. Its manifesto to the 
French people represents the familiar combination of 
tributes to the traditional doctrine of the Party coupled 
with an equal number of concessions to current political 
necessity. This combination sometimes makes _ strange 
reading. The party, for instance, expresses its confidence 
that General de Gaulle will carry out Jaurés’ plans for 
the organisation of the army, which were based on the 
concept of a people’s army. The older generation of French 
Socialists entertain this hope because, presumably, they 
have not read General de Gaulle’s military writings very 
attentively, and the young Socialists may share it because 
they are little acquainted with the military conceptions of 
Jaurés. A similar confusion characterises the other Socialist 
resolutions. The call for an “immediate socialisation of the 
key industries” has been coupled with an appeal for 
collaboration with all sections of the Resistance. As regards 
Germany, the French Socialists back the programme of 
complete occupation, punishment of war criminals, control 
over the German press and education and add to it a 
demand for the socialisation of German industries. The 
French Socialist Party can and ought to play an essential 
réle in the regeneration of French democracy. This makes 
it the more regrettable that its first Congress after the 
liberation has failed to formulate any clear views on specific 
and, topical problems of French domestic and foreign policy. 


* * x 


Cumbrous Taxes 


Those critics of the Inland Revenue’s “ Pay-as-you- 
earn” scheme (among them The Economist) who pre- 
dicted its breakdown have been proved wrong. The admini- 
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provement in the general standard of remuneration through- 
out the profession. For qualified male assistants the muni- 
mum rate is raised from £180 (at the old Grade III) to £300, ' 
and the ordinary maximum rate from £366 to £525 per. 
annum ; for women the corresponding increases are from 
£162 to £270, and from £288 to £420. Except that an addi- ' 
tional but so far unspecified allowance is recommended for ° 
the “ London area,” the new rates will be applied nationally. 
Th.s wiil remove one of the disadvantages from which © 
rural schools have long suffered in the recruitment of staff. © 
In the short period, however, the higher rates in the London 
area May promote in some teachers a disinclination to re- 
main in the provinces until the necessary reconstruction of 
London’s houses and schoois has been satisfactorily accom- " 
plished. The recommendations are criticised by thé associa- 
tions representing secondary school teachers, who contend 
that the new rates, which reduce the differences of pay 
between graduate and certificated teachers to allowances for 
extra training, qualifications and responsibility, will inevit- 
ably cause staffing difficulties in secondary schools. Re- 
garded narrowly, there is some truth in this claim. The 
chances of promotion for a competent graduate are much 
greater at the elementary than at the secondary level—for 
the simple reason that there are (at the moment) more 
headships available and fewer graduate competitors. But the 
reorganisation of the schools which begins next April cannot 
in any case be effected without a reshuffle of teachers. It is 
a matter of the roundabouts and the swings. The new scales 
should be welcomed as another indication of the general 
anxiety to restore and enhance the opportunities and prestige 
of the teaching profession. Many men and women now in 
the forces and in industry will be encouraged by these 
indications to seek entry into a profession which is seriously 
short of members. 


x 


The War in China 


The fall of Kweilin, the capital of Kwangsi province, 
brings back into the news the long and dreary war on the 
oldest but most static of the Far Eastern fronts. It is a 


strative competence of the Inland Revenue is evidently > 


greater than its imagination or its flexibility. But the strain 
is clearly very great, for it has been necessary to announce 
that code numbers for the next period will not, in all cases, 
be assessed before the period begins, and that it may there- 
fore be necessary to continue with the old code numbers. 


This will, of course, seriously detract from the efficiency j 


of the scheme, since if the new code number is different 


from the old and is not available until the middle of the ff 


period, a sudden change in the rate of tax deduction will 


be necessary. In general, PAYE appears to be working yj 


fairly well in large firms where there is an accountant 


capable of understanding its complexities, but the small ‘ 
firms and their employees are getting into trouble. More- 


over, the concentration of the Inland Revenue on PAYE is 
holding up other work. With January 1st only six weeks 
away, the making of assessments on Schedules other than 
E is very much behind the usual time-table. There is thus 
every reason for once again insisting that a thorough over- 
haul of the income-tax is necessary. As a tax on persons, it 
needs to be greatly simplified and adapted to the new Social 
Insurance regime, with a view to an amalgamation of the 
State’s activities in collecting money from the mass of indi- 
viduals with its activities in paying out money to much the 
same individuals. As a tax on business firms, it needs to be 
adjusted so that it assists the purposes of wider economic 
Policy, instead of impeding them. 


+ * 


Teachers’ Salaries 


There can be no doubt that the teaching profession has 
not always, in the past, attracted the men and women it has 
needed. Many have been repelled by the physical inadequacy 
of premises and equipment; others by the rigidity of ac- 
cepted method and practice ; and others, again, by the low 
rates of salaries. These deterrents should soon be removed 
—the first two by the provisions of the Education Act, the 
third by the new salary scales proposed by the Burnham 
Committee. These scales represent a very considerable im- 
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THE COUNTRY BANKER 


‘... he kept a pack of hounds and dwelt in patriarchal 
style among his people— hospitable, freehanded and 
popular. He might be seen at times seated under the 
great elm . . . chatting with his neighbours.’ 
So, in the last century, the country banker inspired and held 
confidence: the evidence of his worth was plainly to be seen. 
The rising tide of industrial development with its demand 
for a service which few private firms could provide caused 
the virtual disappearance of the country banker, but on the 
firm foundation which he had created, the Westminster Bank 
continued to build, so that it is today able to offer a service 
which, in its scope and complexity, might be a source. of 
some astonishment to those pioneer bankers of other days. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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serious defeat for the Chinese, who have now lost the supply 
centre for all their forces in South China. Without Kwe.lin 
the Chinese will have great difficulty in preventing the 
link-up of rail routes south and north to forge a through- 
line for the Japanese from Manchuria to Indo-China. If 
this were done, the long and increasingly perilous sea- 
route would be at least partially avoided. The first set- 
back was quickly followed by the evacuation of Liuchow, 
134 miles south-west of Kweilin, about half-way to Nan- 
ning. American units of the Fourteenth Air Force aban- 
doned their base by air transport when the Japanese 
advances threatened to isolate the town. This most recent 
enemy penetration into southern China emphasises the 
long-standing weakness of the chain of Allied forces in the 
Far East. In Burma, the end of the monsoon is bringing 
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strong pushes in the direction of heavily-defended Manda-" 


lay. In the Philippines, the Americans are having a tough, 
but gradually successful, fight on Leyte island. Everywhere 
but in China the build-up for a vigorous campaign is in 
progress. Whatever the reason—and this: is ma-niy, though 
not entirely, one of supplies—the recent setbacks on that 
front ra:se the question whether it can be kn‘tted into the 
general strategy of the war against Japan. The American 
Navy claims that an Allied victory can be won without 
first establishing land-bases in southern China. Neverthe:ess, 
any campaign would gain undeniable benefit from having 
those land-bases, for troops and supplies, no _ less 
than for arcraft. The loss of Kweilin means that 
either the Chinese forces or a British-American landing 
force will have a much. more difficult task to 
establish them. For this reason, a campaign based mainly 
on sea and air-power, though that does not solve the pro- 
blem of supplying and rejuvenating the war on the Chinese 
front, seems the most likely alternative to be taken. For 
the Japanese, these military victories greatly outwe'gh the 
loss suffered by their political warfare in the death of Wang- 
Ching-wei, the head of the puppet Nanking Government. 
Wang was a considerable figure in the history of the 
Kuomintang and the Japanese have no one of equal emi- 
nence to put in his place. 


* x * 
Left and Right in Italy 


The statement made a short t'me ago by Pr’nce Umberto 
that the controversy over monarchy and republic would be 
solved by a plebiscite of the Italian people has caused a 
political storm in Rome. The Left parties have accused the 
Lieutenant of the Realm of a breach of his pledges. The 
Left argues that, according to the agreement between the 
dymasty and the democrat'c parties, the fate of the monarchy 
ought to be decided by the Constituent Assembly and not 
by a pleb‘scite. The issue is, of course, of crucial import- 
ance. Prince Umberto undoubtedly hopes that when the 
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question “ Monarchy or Republic? ” is put directly to the 
mass of the Itaians, the repiy w.ll be more in favour of the 
monarchy than it may be when the question is put before 
the representatives of the political parties in a Constituent 
Assembly. This seems to be essentially a struggle for the 
peasant’s vote. In a plebiscite the peasants are likely to 
back the monarchy. In a parliamentary election they are 
likely to vote for radical groups which will promise to 
carry out land reforms and, generally speaking, defend the 
peasants against the landlords. These groups are as a rule 
anti-moharchical. Another critical issue, of more immediate 
importance, is the deepening split between Left and Right. 
The “wind from the north” is now strongly blowing into 


the sails of the Communists and Socialists who are work- ° 


ing together in a “ united front.” They criticise the Govern- 
ment for its attempts to build the new administration on the 
model of the old preféctorial system, which makes the re- 
tention in office of former Fascist prefects and officials to 
a certain extent inevitable. The Left demands the destruc- 
tion of the prefectoral system, and the recognition by the 
Government of the National Committees of Liberation as 
the organs of its authority. The Christian Democrats and the 
Liberals oppose this demand, not so much because of their 
attachment to the prefectoral system (the fight against that 
system used to be a Liberal tenet), but because the Com- 
mittees, Left and rad'cal as they are, remind them strongly 
of Soviets. Yet there seems at present to be no middle solu- 
tion between the Prefects and the Committees. 


* * * 


The Baltic as a War Zone 


According to a German news agency report, Germany 
has declared the whole of the eastern Baltic to be a war 
zone, and the Swedish Government has protested. The situa- 
tion in the Baltic has, therefore, become extremely strained. 
If Sweden were to compiy wiih the deciaration, 
it would mean that only coastal waters were still 
available for Swedish shipping. If Sweden dis- 
regarded it, Swedish shipping would have to be 
escorted by naval vessels. Armed conflicts between German 
warships and Swedish escort vessels would then be 
inevitable. There seems to be no doubt that the Swedish 
Government is prepared to escort shipping on the route from 
and to Finland, across the Gulf of Bothnia, though one 
of the objects of the German move seems to be the inter- 
ruption of the flow of Swed.sh supplies to Finland. But the 
strange feature of the German declaration is its timing. It 
has been made at a time when the eastern Baltic is be- 
ginning to be icebound for most of the w-nter months. Even 
in a normal winter the whole area is made dangerous to 
shipping by drifting ice. The railway lines from Sweden to 
Finland cannot supply Finland with enough foodstuffs, 
and the few ice-free weeks still left would have allowed 
cons derable supplies to be shipped from Sweden by sea. 
But Swedish public opinion seems resolved to disregard 
Germany’s declaration, and the resolution of the Government 
has already been made Clear by the fact that the annual 
trade negatiat.ons with Germany have not yet begun. 
Foreign trade between Sweden and Germany will therefore 
remain suspended. 


x * * 


Literary Lapses 


Neither the second reading nor the committee stage of 
the Ministry of Socal Insurance Bll has produced very 
ed:fying or instructive comment in the House of Commons. 
The Bill creates the machinery needed. to implement 
the schemes of social insurance (the Government’s 


* “Bever dge”) recently set out as White Papers. It con- 


centrates the necessary powers, at present dispersed among 
the Ministers of Health and Labour, the Secretary for 
Scotland and the Home Secretary, under a new Ministry 
to be headed by Sir William Jowitt. On Tuesday the debate 
again lacked the sense of urgency which shculd surely be 
apparent in all Parliamentary business if the numerous 
reforms contemp!ated or promised are to be enacted before 
the next General Elect‘on. There was much ado about the 
title of the Ministry. Some members said “ Social,” some 
“ National”—and the Government, to be soc’able, pro- 
claimed themselves ready to accept either. “Socal” was 
criticised as nonsensical, suspect, meaningless and re- 
dundant. The critic’sm that the term is m’sleading, since it 
might be thought an abbreviation for “Socialist” was not 
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expressed, but was probably intended. And so the 
“ Nationals ” won the day. Sir W.liiam Bever.dge’s more 
worthy attempt to work in the thin end of the wedge of 
guaranteed subsistence benefits with the term “ Security” 
instead of “Insurance” claimed less attention. 


* x * 


Those Billions 


A year ago The Economist decided to follow the 
practice of the greater part of the English-speaking world 
and use the word “billion” to denote a thousand millions 
(nine noughts) and not, as has hitherto been the pract.ce 
in this country, a million million (twelve noughts). The chief 
reason for the change was the frequency with which the 
word was used in America in its smaller sense, and the 
possibilities of confusion if every American statistic had to 
be translated. But one of the subsidiary reasons was that 
billion in the larger sense would, so it seemed, be required 
only by the astronomers and the historians of the German 
inflation. Alas! the misfortunes of Greece have already 
disproved this comfortable prophecy, and twelve noughts 
are again needed to chronicle the exchange rate of the 
drachma, as a Note on page 675 makes clear. But the 
result is only to undeiline the d:fficulty, for dispatches have 
been appearing in the British Press from correspondents 
in Athens who must be Americans, since they have been 
describing twelve noughts as a trillion and therefore con- 
fusing their British readers. There is no certain way of 
avoiding confusion. To adopt the American nomenclature, 
as The Economist has done, is to make necessary the trans- 
lation of any Continental figures, whether they are stated as 
“ milliards ” or “ billions.” But translation of documents in 
foreign languages is necessary in any case, and statistics 
of Continental origin need at least to be proof-read because 
of the curious habit of putting full stops where there should 
be commas and commas where there should be full stops. It 


Letters to 


Spotli ght on Palestine 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The Jerusalem correspondents of the undersigned 
London dailies and news agencies hope you will publish 
their refutation of your damaging allegations that, being 
Jews, they have played down the news of terrorism in 
Palestine. This grave reflection on their personal and 
national profess‘onal integrity is easily disproved by refer- 
ence to any London newsroom. In wartime, news is rationed 
as well as censored, and this no less than the paper shortage 
explains the insufficient space given by the London press 
to the activities of the terrorists, if such indeed is the case. 
As far as the undersigned are concerned they have cabled 
every word authorised for publication with such comment 
as was permitted. They have no more sought to underplay 
the lunacy of the gang of Jewish terrorists than to overplay 
the treachery of parachutists dropped from enemy aircraft. 
—Jerusalem correspondents, 

Exchange Telegraph Daily Herald 

United Press News Chronicle 

Daily Express Daily Telegraph 
(By cable) 


Suffrage in the Colonies 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Mr. Stephens’s condemnation of adult: suffrage in 
Ceylon (and. still more in less advanced colonies) has my 
full support ; but his remedy ignores one very important 
aspect of this difficult question. The great danger of a 
limited franchise is, of course, that it leaves many—often 
the mass—of the people unrepresented. The salaried and 
professional classes, and the bigger traders, are usually well 
represented in a colonial leg'slature where a limited fran- 
chise operates. But the peasant cultivator has to be pro- 
vided for by some other means, and so does the small 
trader. The usual means adopted is that of nomination by 
the Governor, which has the drawback that (in some 
colonies. but not in all) the nominated member is regarded 
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seems easier, and less liable to lead to mistakes, to complete 
the translation in those cases than to require a translation 
of one word in a sentence the rest of which is recogn.sable 
as English. The Economist, therefore, when it says a billion 
sans phrase, will continue to mean 1,090,000,000. But it will 
still be ‘necessary, unfortunately, from time to time to refer 


‘to the larger magnitude 1,000,000,000,000. The American 


“trillion” does not appeal at present, though it may grow 
on us through constant use. “ Million million ” is one fairly 
simple way out of the d_-fficulty. Or perhaps, on the analogy 
of short tons (2,000 ib.) and long tons (2,240 Ib.), it 
would be permissible to speak of “short billions ” (mean- 
ing nine noughts) and “long billions” (meaning twelve 
noughts). But the whole matter illustrates the difficulties 
that arise as soon as civilisation, in the deluded pursuit of 
pedantic accuracy, departs from the African native’s simple 
numeration of “one, two, three, big number.” 


Shorter Note 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air-raids since September, 1939:— 








Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 

Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941 .......... 20,863 21,839 42 702 
Total, 1942 .......... 3,221 ° 4,149 7,370 
Total, 1943 .......... 2,357 3,462 5.819 
Jan.-May, 1944 ...... 1.561 2.916 4.473 
June-Aug., 1944 ..... 5,479 15,934 21,417 
September........... 170 360 530 
OELODER < . <2 cesisie ees 172 416 588 
Totals to date........ 57,599 79,578 137,177 


Those killed in air-raids during October included 57 men, 
96 women and 19 children under 16. 


the Editor 


as “semi-official” and is looked down on by the elected 
members and by the press. In actual fact, in most colonies, 
the Governor chooses his nominees upon the advice of some 
body of unofficials. In Nigeria, for example, he consults a 
Native Authority (or several of them together) or an un- 
official Union representing a certain tribe. Where the 
Governor makes a practice. of always appointing the man 
he is so advised to appoint, the member ceases, in fact, to 
be a Government nominee. Is it not time that this fact was - 
recognised by statute? Surely it would not be difficult to 
devise, in any colony not ripe for adult suffrage, a system 
or systems of indirect election. The tribal organisation 
in many parts of Africa is democratic in the extreme, and 
would readily lend itself to such a ‘system. To give a man 
whose horizon is bounded by his own vi!lage a vote may 
not only not do him no good ; it may do him a great deal 
of harm. But if he chooses his own headman (as often 
happens) and a group of headmen choose a ch'ef who sits 
on a council, surely a council so constituted would be well 
equipped to elect to a seat in the Legislature someone who 
knew the needs of the peasant. I venture to suggest that 
systems of this nature would be better than the ballot-box in 
most colonies for many years to come.—Yours faithfully, 
Midhurst B. H. BouRDILLON 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr F. W. Stephens, dis- 
approves of the attitude of The Economist in supporting 
universal adult suffrage for the Colonies, and points to its 
difficulties and failures, particularly in territories where 
there are racial minorities. Of course, there are difficulties ; 
these are always emphasised when it comes to extending the 
franchise to any new class of voters—whether it be workers 
or women, or black men. The new voters are usually more 
backward and ignorant as a group than the old; and it is 
clear that their emotions can be exploited by unscrupulous 
interests. In a situation where racial passions are inflamed 
the dangers may indeed be grave. 

But what is the alternative? All your correspondent can 
suggest is that voting powers should be limited to property- 
owners and intellectuals. One would have thought that all 
the arguments against this had been voiced generations ago 
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by John Stuart Mill, and needed no repetition now. A class 
can, by its nature, only represent its own interests, and the 
country may be no, better off governed in the interests of 
property-owners than in the interests of a racial group. At 
least, under adult suffrage, the people have the opportunity 
of exercising a choice, and learn by their mistakes—at least, 
it is government by consent and not despotism, however 
benevolent. Especially in the Colonies, where there is so 
much resentment against “alien ” domination, this is of the 
strongest importance. 

In areas where there are living and active tribal institu- 
tions, and the people barely know any other authority, a 
different form of election—though not on a restricted 
franchise—may, it is true, still be preferable. But in colonies 
like Ceylon, to which Mr Stephens refers, and the West 
Indies, the alternative is plain—either the ballot-box, as we 
know it, or the franchise restricted to certain classes. Can we, 
as democrats, really doubt which is the better way, what- 
ever the initial difficulties and setbacks?—Yours faithfully, 


Rita HINDEN 


The Coal Industry 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The space you devote to the problems of the coal 
industry no doubt indicates your concern for that important 
part of our economic structure. But, as the letter from the 
colliery director shows, there is always a tendency to miss 
- or refuse to face the basic problems. May I state them? 

1. It is an old extractive industry and is therefore con- 
demned to experience more and more difficulty in bringing 
the product to the surface. 

2. It is an industry subject to diminishing returns and 
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Church Pillars of the Peace 
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increasing costs. This characteristic and not state control 
is the reason why output per man fell during the last war 
and also why output per man increased between the wars 
when total output was falling, though the latter achievement 
is usually attributed to mechanisation. 

Both these characteristics tend to increase costs and bring 
down output per man in the present circumstances and 
would do so no matter who owned the industry. 

3. It is a basic industry in the sense that its product enters 
as a cost into every other industry in our economy, and, of 
course, the other industries try to reduce this item of cost 
to a minimum, which in turn tends to force the price down. 

4. It is also one of our most important exporting indus- 
tries and the economics of (3) are present again. 

If the “Colliery Director’s” competitive incentive was 
really effective, what would be the result? 

5. It should also be remembered that labour in this 
industry has the misfortune to be most important (consti- 
tuting some 60 per cent of the total cost), and therefore any 
fall in price brought about by (3) and (4) and any increase 
in cost as in (1) and (2) will most likely be passed on to the 
workers in the shape of wage reductions or demands for 
greater efforts or both. This experience, and not political 
proclivities, explains the continuous efforts of the mine- 
workers to build up their organisations in self-defence—a 
fact often forgotten by even their own leaders. 

I am of the opinion that machines may enable the miner in 
this country to overcome problem (1) and very little more. 

There is, however, one improvement that could be made. 
Why not let the colliery managers, the men who really know 
how to achieve the results we want, run the industry for us 
and free them from the dead hands of colliery directors and 
trade union officials? Why the community and the managers 
of other industries have not insisted on this being done has 
always been beyond my comprehension.—Yours faithfully, 

Caistor, Lincs A. EAMES 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


| same John Foster Dulles who represented Republican 

presidential candidate Thomas E, Dewey in consulta- 
tions with the State Department about peace plans took a 
delegation to the President in February to outline “ the only 
type of world organisation which . . . the Christian forces 
of our nation will solidly support.” That time he was acting 
as chairman of the “Commission to study the Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace,” appointed in December, 1940, by 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, an 
organisation which tries to give one voice on matters of 
common concern to a majority of the 39 million Protestants 
in the United States. 

This commission has induced most of the national 
religious interdenominational agencies, several of the larger 
denominations, and many city federations of churches to 
think, study, plan and educate for a world order, and not 
in competition but in collaboration with one another, with 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and non-religious groups and 
individuals, in America and abroad. 

The Church of England’s Malvern conference and its 
sequels were a great inspiration to this movement. The 
Federal Council has sponsored two “ Malverns” and plans 
a third one soon. First was a National Study Conference 
at Delaware, Ohio, in March, 1942, with delegates (lay and 
clerical) named by 27 Protestant denominations, 19 
specialised national religious organisations, and 24 local 
councils of churches. It approved a 5-page statement on 
which the Dulles Commission had been working on since 
1941 and adopted a 16-page statement of its own on the 
political, economic, and social bases of a durable peace. The 
second “ Malvern” was an International Round Table held 
at Princeton in July, 1943, with Christian leaders from 14 
countries, including Japanese and German exiles. It issued 
a 10-point programme along similar lines. Meanwhile, in 


March, 1943, the Dulles Commission had put out “The 
Six Pillars of Peace,” giving the gist of its thinking in fewer 
than 200 words, with commentary, illustration, and teaching 
manuals added for those who wished. 

An inter-faith statement was issued in October of the 
same year, a one-page, seven-point document with a terse 
sentence summary of each point, signed by 24 Roman 
Catholic bishops and archbishops and a number of priests 
and laymen holding high office in the chief Catholic organisa- 
tions ; by a galaxy of rabbis, including the heads of eight 
rabbinical and congregational assemblies ; by the presiding 
officers of 21 Protestant denominations and 22 national 
Protestant interdenominational organisations, and _ the 
American heads of three Eastern Orthodox bodies—the 
official leaders of an overwhelming majority of all American 
believers. 

All these declarations and meetings were duly reported 
in the secular press (where they made little stir) and copies 
were sent to secular authorities. But those who issued them 
well knew that, in spite of the fact that for a generation 
half of all Americans have been affiliated with some religious 
body their primary task was to convert their own con- 
stituencies. The dogmatic moral approach has been used 
before in social problems by American churches. Churches 
played an important réle on both sides of the slavery con- 
troversy in the last century. The powerful Anti-Saloon 
League, which put over the Prohibition Amendment, drew 
its main strength from thousands of evangelical Protestant 
congregations which were in effect its local chapters, using 
one-idea pressure-group tactics relentlessly. 

On the war issue in 1917-18, most churches jumped en- 
thusiastically into the fray and hounded their own pacifists. 
Church people favoured all the peace efforts which fol- 
lowed: League of Nations, World Court, Disarmament, 
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“QOutlawry of War,” and finally, in the despairing 1930’s, 
local peace through isolationist superneutrality. The Out- 
lawry of War was peculiarly a church project: to end 
intoxication, abolish liquor by constitution; to end war, 
have everybody renounce it by plebiscite and treaty. The 
plebiscites didn’t come off, and the treaty led to an era of 
undeclared wars and aggressions—leaving the public very 
suspicious of moral ideals. 

Yet anti-war feeling remained so strong in the churches 
that it was not until this spring that the Methodist General 
Convention (representing 8 million) resolved as a church to 
“pray for victory.” The Northern Baptist Convention (13 
million) has declared that “we will not withhold our 
blessing . . . from our country’s cause”; and the largest 
(Northern) branch of the Presbyterians that “we are of 
good conscience that our cause is in line with His righteous- 
ness.” All three of these resolutions were sharply opposed ; 
all three as passed were full of a humility quite alien to the 
eagle-screaming mood of 1917-18. 

Despite widespread pre-war Catholic isolationism and 
Anglophobia, the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States in 1942 pronounced the war a just war and com- 
promise with the enemy impossible. Vatican preachments 
against hatred and violation of human rights, and for peace 
with justice and charity have stirred into American official 
Catholic statements a flavour similar to the Protestant ones. 
Both represent a synthesis of pacifist and collective security 
doctrines on what the war is about. 

Both condemn the notions that the war is an unblemished 
crusade against inborn Axis fiendishness, and that per- 
manent destruction of the fiend-nations would solve the 
problem of war. The churches’ statements on peace accuse 
themselves (not just other Americans) of injustice to Ameri- 
can Negroes and other minorities in the same breath with 
which they denounce the anti-Semitism of Hitler and the 
imperialism of all the great powers. One churchman told 
nis fellows that the Protestant churches were the outstanding 
Jim Crow institutions in the North, which is very nearly 
true. Both Catholic and Protestant statements lay emphasis 
on economic reforms to end monopolisation of natural 
resources and markets and undercut the have-vs.-have-not 
issue both within and among nations. 

This makes quite a programme, with the task to do 
right at home at least as staggering as the global task. One 


churchman said the pronouncements should read, not “ we’ 


the church people of America,” but “we, a few score who 
are interested enough in this matter to hold a conference.” 
It is unlikely that the home task will be completed in this 
century; but that will not be for want of effort by the 
“few score.” Hardly were the “ Six Pillars of Peace” and 
the Protestant-Catholic-Jewish statement made public when 
the Dulles Commission, with the co-operation of five of 
the largest Protestant inter-denominational agencies, 
launched a “Christian Mission on World Order.” In 
November, 1943, “teams ” of distinguished church leaders, 
lay and clerical, spent a day each in 102 metropolitan centres 
where local church people had arranged a series of confer- 
ences for them with various groups of leaders and a public 
mass meeting in the evening. In many communities, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, and non-religious groups were drawn in ; 
the Dulles Commission’s Six Pillars were generally the 
focus. Many local churches and councils of churches held 
similar conferences and meetings, and many church Sunday 
schools gave children and young people lessons on the 
problems of world order and the Six Pillar proposals. 

The Methodist Church, second only to the Roman 
Catholic in United States membership, held a whole series 
of conferences, mass meetings, and services under the name 
of the Bishops’ Crusade for a New World Order. They drew 
bigger crowds than the Dulles Mission—the 77 Methodist 
mass meetings drew 177,000 people and raised $23,000. 
The few score were still not millions. But again, the mass 
meetings were the beginning: it was planned to have every 
Methodist family called on in person, and urged to write 
letters to Congressmen, Senators, and State Department, 
after study classes and discussion groups. 

The Northern Baptists had a World Order Crusade last 
spring along the lines of the Methodist Crusade and the 
Congregational-and-Christian churches dramatised the same 
issue by programmes in local churches climaxed by public 
signing of a “ World Order Compact” as a petition to the 
government and a solemn pledge to each other to work 
toward a Christian world order. 


* 


All these various efforts were timed to produce maximum 
effect on the national state of mind just before the National 
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Republican and Democratic party conventions of 1944. 
Church people form a very large element among the middle 
and upper class Northerners who form the bulk of the 
Republican party. They form an even larger element among 
the Southern Democrats. There are traces of the Six Pillars 
of Peace in the Republican platform, the pre-convention 
speeches of Messrs Dewey and Bricker. Christian humility 
and moderation is less effective in the hurly burly of 
campaigning, so less was heard of them after the conven- 
tions, but that does not mean they were forgotten. 

The Dulles Commission tries to keep before the public 
eye by issuing topical statements from time to: time: com- 
mending the Moscow Declaration, criticising the Cairo 
Declaration, calling (in April, 1944) for immediate formation 
of a United Nations Council, hailing the American-British 
stand at the Dumbarton Oaks conference. Next January, 
after the elections but before the inauguration, comes the 
second Delaware national study conference. “The Church 
must give contemporary man no rest . . . the Church must 
insist that he listen when it says that the present social 
order . . . is immoral” wrote Paul Hutchinson on the eve 
of joining a world order mission team. 

“Few score ”-though they be, these men have zeal and 
vision. Their full plans demand things few politicians dare 
ask now, “tampering” with trade barriers, race. prejudices, 
etc. But their “impracticality” is no longer the over- 
simplification of the Prohibition Amendment or the Pact 
outlawing war ; it is the impracticality of the prophet point- 
ing out the distant goal toward which it is imperative even 
now to take the first steps. And the church leaders reach a 
segment of the population which overlaps but slightly with 
the academic, liberal, and labour internationalists. 


American Notes 


Election Results 


Complete election results will not be available until 
early next month, when the last of the soldiers’ votes have 
been counted ; but these can make no significant change 
in the position of the new Administration. Mr Roosevelt’s 
popular majority now exceeds 3,000,000, and with the shift- 
ing of Michigan into the Democratic column, the electoral 
college vote stands at 432 to 99. The popular vote for Mr 
Roosevelt was 24,312,000; that for the Republican candi- 
date 21,222,287. This is hardly a landslide. Governor Dewey 
secured a larger proportion of the poll than any of his three 
predecessors, Messrs Hoover, Landon, and Willkie ; and Mr 
Roosevelt’s majority, though substantial, was smaller than 
any since the election of 1916. In part this is due to the 
smaller vote in the South. This decline springs to a large 
extent from the migration of war workers—particularly 
negroes—to northern industrial cenfres; but it may also 
have followed a realisation that a vote for the Democratic 
candidate in the solid South was unlikely to affect the result. 
It is significant that Mr Roosevelt carried New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and Michigan, states where it was thought 
that the votes of the foreign minorities and the negroes 
might swing the balance to the Republicans. These groups 
do not appear to have responded appreciably to the efforts 
of the Republicans to exploit either foreign or domestic 
grievances. Evidently the foreign communities put what they 
considered their own immediate interests ahead of the re- 
moter concerns of their countries of origin. Prophecies that 
the Servicemen’s vote would show a decisive majority for 
the President have been borne out. In New York City, 
where the civilian vote for the President reached 60 per 
cent, over 70 per cent of the Servicemen’s ballots preferred 
Mr Roosevelt. The new line-up in the Senate is 57 Demo- 
crats, 36 Republicans, 1 Progressive (Mr LaFollette), with 
two seats yet to be decided by the soldier vote. In both the 
doubtful states, Pennsylvania and Missouri, the Democrats 


‘are at present in the lead. In the House of Representatives 


242 Democrats have been returned, 186 Republicans, two 
representatives of minority parties, and § seats are still 
doubtful. The State Governorships have also seen a slight 
shift toward the Democrats. Before the election 26 states 
had Republican governors, and 22 Democratics. This has 
been altered to 24 Democratic governors, 23 Republicans, 
with the result in Utah still in doubt. 


+ * * 
The President’s Mandate 


It is almost unanimously agreed in the United States 
that the election was determined. on the issues of the war 
and the peace, and that in this sphere the President has 
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received a powerful mandate from the people. Even the 
Patterson press concedes that there has been a clear-cut 
verdict in favour of American partic.pat.on in an inter- 
national organisation. The further impiications of the 
mandaie are less clear, Some commeniaiors have pointed 
out that what the election chiefly revealed was a deter- 
mination not to repeat the mistakes of 1920, and that most 
of the positive steps remain ahead. The view that “ isolation 
is dead” is based not only or Mr Poosevelt’s victory but 
on sting ng and discriminating rebukes administered to its 
chief exponents in the Senate. The Democratic majority of 
over 50 in the House carries with it a promise of easier 
relations between the Administration and Capitol Hill, 
though on domest‘c affairs the House will still be ruled by 
coalitions between Republicans and Southern Democrats. 
In the Senate there has been no parallel increase in the 
Democratic majority, but there has been such a winnowing 
out of frank isoiation’sts and obstructionists that the ability 
of those who remain to muster the fatal one-third minority 
necessary to block a treaty remains in doubt. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has lost Senators Nye, Clark, 
Reynolds and G_llette, and possibly Senator Davis, of 
Pennsylvania. Senator Hiram Johnson, because of old 
age and failing health, is no longer an effective member. 
In almost every case, the eight or nine isolationists retired 
this year are replaced by liberals with internationalist con- 
victions like Governor Moses, of North Dakota, Mr Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, and Governor Hickenlooper, of Iowa. It 
is encouraging that a number of stalwart Republican news- 
papers have welcomed the defeat of liabilities like Senator 
Nye and Mr Hamilton Fish, and have commented on the 
opportun'ty for the party’s new men to establish a record 
of putting principles before politics. Mr Roosevelt not 
only has a mandate ; he has the prospect of substantial co- 
operation in its execution ; and he is freed from the political 
preoccupations which beset a candidate for re-election, It 
is believed in Washington that in his fourth term he will 
continue to put international issues first; and that his 
domestic programme will be primarily des gned not to 
jeopardise his Administration’s aims in fore'gn policy. The 
mandate is not unlimited. It wll come up for renewal 
in the Congress‘onal elections of 1946. Mr Roosevelt will 
realise the prudence of completing his major tasks before 
then. 


* * 


New Faces in Washington 


The Republicans in their campaign made good use of 
the idea that it was tired and quarreisome old men who were 
running the country. The accent on youth was considerably 
overdone, as the results show, but even good Democrats 
privately admit that the President’s official family is in need 
of fresh blood. An unfaltering loyalty to those who have 
been faithful to him is one of Mr Roosevelt’s attractive per- 
sonal characteristics, but it weakens his government, and 
adds unnecessarily to the monstrous burdens of the 
Presidency. There have been remarkably few changes in his 
Cabinet, except through death, and his team is now a 
distinctly ageing one, with Mr Hull, Mr Stimson, and Mr 
Jesse Jones all over 70. The Secretary of War at 77 holds the 
same office that he did in President Taft’s Cabinet in the 
far-away days of 1909. There are rumours in Washington 
that Mr Roosevelt may make the election the occasion to 
introduce new faces into the family photograph. Mr Hull’s 
ill-health, in particular, has encouraged speculation that 
either Mr Wallace or Mr Stettnius might be chosen as 
his successor. Mr Wallace’s popularity and abilities, although 
they did not win him a place on the party ticket, un- 
questionably entitle hm to a post in the new Administra- 
tion. But unless his health exercises a decisive veto, Mr 
Hull is unlikely to lay aside his work unfinished. He regards 
Amer'can participation in a new League to enforce peace 
as the great aim of his life, the crown of all his efforts ; 
and he has laboured with infinite patience to carry the 
Senate and the country with him on this issue. In many 
ways the elect’on was as great a vindication of his policies 
as those of the President; and it would be a bitter dis- 
appointment to him to retire at the moment of victory. A 
change is more.confidently expected at the Department of 
Labour. Miss Perkins was the target of sustained Republ’can 
criticism during the campaign on the ground that she has 
failed to exercise the powers which should attach to the 
Secretary of Labour. In this connect’on the name of Mr 
Winant has been mentioned, and more recently that of 
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Mr William Davis, of the War Labour Board. None of 
these speculations, however, are signs of much more than 
a willingness to reshuffle the pack. There is no evidence 
as yet that in the Fourth Term Mr Roosevelt will en- 
courage more independence in his Cabinet than he has 
in the past. 


* * * 


Post-War Credits 


At the international businessmen’s conference in Rye, in 
Washington, and in the press, there have been signs of 
increasing interest in methods of assisting British reconstfuc- 
tion. A dispatch last week to the New York Herald Tribune 
reports that the seventy-ninth Congress will be asked to 
approve a $5 billion credit extension to Britain and other 
allies of the United States for the purchase of non-war goods 
after the defeat of Germany. It is suggested that this might 
be accomplished by one of three means: the expansion of 
the lend.ng power of the Export-Import Bank; a direct 
credit from the US Government to other Governments, 
with possibly the provision that some of this must be taken 
in the form of surplus war property ; or acceptance by the 
United States, from Britain, of blocked sterling to be ex- 
changed for goods later. That this last solution should be put 
forward is encouraging in itself, recognising as it does that 
the only method by which repayment is possible is through 
American import of British goods. There is no tendency 
in the United States to underestimate the difficulties of 
Brita:n’s position after the war, or the need for re-establish- 
ing British exports. THis sympathetic understanding has not 
noticeably softened the price put on American machine 
tools to this country ; nor has it deterred the proponents of 
a post-war export drive on the part of the United States, 
among whom the President must be included. What is most 
perplexing, however, is the failure to realise how crucial a 
part is played in the strangling of British trade by the 
restrictions imposed in the White Paper of September, 1941. 
Even a newspaper like the Washington Post, in an able 
article describing the American stake in a prosperous Britain, 
opposes any lifting of the ban, asserting that 


no suggestion could be more unpalatable to American in- 
dustry or more likely to arouse political hostility. 


This attitude almost certainly springs from a belief that what 
is proposed is large-scale re-sale of American Lend-Lease 
goods. Until this misunderstanding has been cleared up, 
hopes of lifting the ban will remain remote. 


« * * 


Private War 


Mr Noel Coward, the noted stoic, has come into 
collision with the civic pride of Brooklyn. Mr Coward, 
in his “Middle East Diary,” newiy published in the 
United States, wrote in approving terms of some wounded 
American soldiers he saw in a hospital in Salerno. Un- 
wisely, he added a red-blooded, he-man rebuke to “ some of 
the mournful little Brooklyn boys lying there in tears 
amidst the alien. corn, w.th nothing worse than a bullet 
wound in the leg or a fractured arm.” To a writer less 
compact of blood and iron than Mr Coward, it might seem 
doubtful if wounds and fractured arms are laughing matters 
even to non-Brooklyn boys. This Spartan approach has 
created an uproar in that great centre of 2,750,000 people, 
which, though concealed from the world as one of the 
boroughs of New York, in many ways is still a city with 
a life and traditions of its own. Mr Samuel Dickstein, a 
New York Representative, has pronounced Mr Coward 
persona non grata in the United States. The Brooklyn Eagle 
has swooped down ; and an organisation with the felicitous 
name of the Society for the Prevention of Disparaging 
Remarks about Brooklyn has leapt into action. Its very 
existence shows how imprudently Mr Coward chose his 
target. Brooklyn has had its gangsters and its bosses, but 
its marked features are its hundreds of churches, its huge 
community activities, its clubs, its large families, its mid- 
Victorian streets with porches, and its pride in a respectable 
provincial'sm. To cross Brooklyn Bridge from Manhattan 
is like leaving Piccadilly to step direct into Liverpcol of 
Leeds. The Brooklynite’s pride in his home town is based 
chiefly on his belief that it shames such a modern Babylon 
as Manhattan by its devotion to life’s simpler virtues. That 
helps to explain the spasm of anger caused by the 
reproaches of the modern Ep‘ctetus. 
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‘¢ Reconversion ’ 


(By a Correspondent) 


URING the war, “finance” has been ai a discount, 

and one consequence of this is that relatively little 
attention has been g:ven to the purely financial aspects of 
the transition from war to peace. There is, indeed, a dis- 
position to assume that in this matter the technique of war 
can readily be adapted to the needs of peace. It is a 
dangerous assumption. When virtually all production is, 
directly or indirectly, for account of the Government or 
takes place within an officially sponsored or approved 
“programme,” it is ‘a simple matter to ensure that finance 
conforms readily to “ real ” needs—the money can be prc- 
vided more or less automatically by the Government itself 
or by the banks. But neither the Government nor private 
financiers could be expected to put up funds, automati- 
cally, to sustain private production directed to supplying 
civilian needs through the normal mechanism of more or 
less free markets, with their attendant risks and uncer- 
tainties. It is a truism, but one which at present deserves 
restatement, that whether finance would be forthcoming 
in such circumstances would depend, not upon the mere 
fact of production or of intention to produce, but solely 
upon the functioning of the capital market. Hence the im- 
portance of enquiring whether the structure and facilities 
of that market are adapted to the kind of demands which 
the transition period will involve. 

The probable financial needs of industry for the pur- 
poses of reconversion fall into two categories, and it is 
important that the distinction between them should be 
clearly maintained. In the first category is all expenditure 
which enhances the real value of the undertaking, such as 
the additional cost of replaced plant, outlays on moderni- 
sation, etc., and which, accordingly, can properly be financed 
by a permanent addition to the company’s capital. In the 
second category is expenditure upon reconversion in a 
more literal sense: the cost of overhauling laid-up plant, of 
re-installing it and of removing machines installed for 
purely wartime uses; the costs of re-tooling, and especi- 
ally the expenditure on overheads, etc., while re-tooling, 
re-installation and overhaul are in progress—all such out- 
lays represent inevitable but “dead” expenditure which 
will not have a counterpart in additional tangible assets 
and which, accordingly, ought to be amortised in the 
shortest possible period. 

Provision for expenditure of the former type is, of course 
—at least, in the first place—wholly and properly a job for 
the normal capital market. But provision for a large part 
of the expenditure of the second type falls, or ought to fall, 
outside the sphere of that market altogether. Industrialists 
generally take the view that reconversion costs in the strict 
sense ought, by one means or another, to be borne by the 
Government as a final charge. It is already known that this 
will happen in some cases: concerns which have paid away 
large sums in EPT may be recouped for the whole of their 
change-over expenses by abatement of EPT liability finally 
agreed for the full period of the tax ; and the Chancellor 
has already given an undertaking that concerns whose 
change-over occurs wholly or partly after EPT has come 
to an end will not be penalised by that circumstance. Thus 
any concern which over the whole period of EPT has paid, 
or would otherw'se be due to pay, in that tax a sum at least 
equal to its change-over expenses will (provided it satisfies 
the Revenue authorities that the whole of such expenditure 
is properly chargeable as a cost against the profits of the 
EPT years, and is not expenditure which creates new 
capital assets) on balance have itself to bear only 10 per 
cent or so of those expenses—i.e., its only net contribution 
will be a sacrifice of the corresponding EPT post-war 20 
per cent credit, less income-tax at the then current rate. 

Concerns whose total EPT liability (before taking account 
of the change-over) falls short of their change-over expenses 


will inevitably secure a proportionately smaller relief ; and 
there is no comparable relief at all for concerns which have 
no net liability to EPT (again before taking account of the 
change-over). This would be a reasonable situation if it 
could be assumed that all concerns whose production 
facilities have been substantially modified for war production 
(and whose reconversion expenses will presumably also be 
substantial) have been able from such production to earn 
profits correspondingly in excess of pre-war. While this 
may conceivably be true, in some cases, of concerns supply- 
ing the essential civilian market or engaged in indirect war 
production, it is most unlikely to be true, in the generality 
of cases, of direct contractors to the Government. ; 

As things stand, therefore, it appears that the tax reliefs 
will provide only a partial and somewhat haphazard solu- 
tion of the problem. Many concerns, big and small, which 
have played a significant part in war production, will find 
that they have themselves to bear a large part, or the whole, 
of their reconversion costs ; and this will also be true of 
concerns in concentrated industries (where, however, the 
reconversion will usually be a less radical and therefore 
less costly process). 

Here is a problem which inerits careful thought. At first 
glance, equity seems to require that something should be 
done for the concerns which are left uncovered by the tax 
arrangements ; but a little reflection’ suggests that equity in 
facts points the other way. War is essentially and inevitably 
inequitable ; and if the Government seriously attemptea 
to provide appropriately for the re-settlement of everyone, 
there would be no bounds either to its inquisitions or its 
outlays, whereas to afford relief to further prescribed classes 
would be simply to create inequity as between the select 
few and the remainder. On the other hand, whatever the 
political aspects of the matter, it is certainly true that it 
would be unwise, from an economic point of view, to force 
many concerns, through no fault of their own, to enter the 
post-war period with a burden of unproductive debt or 
excessive Capitalisation. Economic expediency, regardless of 
strict social justice, may well dictate an extension of the 
area of relief by a system of Government grants. But if this 
should have to be ruled out, the less fortunate concerns 
should at least be enabled to finance their reconversion 
outlays upon easy terms—conceivably by a system of un- 
secured Government loans at low rates of interest, and 
redeemable out of profits. 

The conclusion may be drawn that the financing of chang¢- 
over expenses in the strict sense ‘is not, or at least should 
not be, a job for the normal capital market at all—except 
for the routine banking function of bridging a short-term 
gap between the moment of payment and that of reim- 
bursement. Given this kind of approach to the problem, 
the capital market aspects of reconversion are confined 10 
the financing of genuine capital outlays consequent upon or 
incidental to the resumption of normal trading. In many 
City circles there seems to be an impression that such 
outlays may not ordinarily involve any direct approach to 
the market—or not, at least, upon any unduly large scale : 
and a number of commentators have drawn attention to 
the liquidity of the balance sheets of many large industria! 
concerns. 

It would be foolish to generalise dogmatically about 2 
type of experience which is necessarily diverse ; but it ought 
to be borne in mind that the appearance of liquidity may 
often be misleading. The post-war transition will involve 
for many undertakings a complete overhaul of their real 
capital structures, and it will then become apparent that 
in many instances the wartime structure has been more or 
less artificial, waen judged ‘by peacetime standards. In 2 
good many cases, no doubt, fixed capital equipment wil 
have been modernised and kept in good trim during the 
war ; and where there has been financial assistance of one 
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kind or another from the Government, the modernisation 
may sometimes prove to have been achieved on distinctly 
favourable terms. But in other cases there will be heavy 
arrears of repairs and maintenance, not.to mention the 
possibility that the stimulus which war gives to technical 
progress may have involved a greatly accelerated rate of 
obsolescence. For such concerns the transition may involve 
a more or less complete replacement of plant. Even sup- 
posing that Inland Revenue allowances plus possible 
further allocation from profits enable the assets in 
question to be fully amortised by accumulated depreciation 
funds, the companies will need to find extra capital to 
finance the purchase of plant at the post-war price level, 
plus possibly a further increment of capital to cover the 
more complicated types of plant which the general advance 
in technique compels them to instal. (Against these extra 
outlays there should be, however, a partial set-off by tax 
relief through the increased depreciation charge which the 
Chancellor has promised to atlow in the first year after 
replacement.) 

The prospective changes in the floating capital position 
may have even larger effects. The steep decline in bank 
advances which, throughout the war, has accompanied a 
vast growth in production is certainly not attributable to 
a sudden ability of industry to finance itself out of profits 
accumulated. By far the most important explanatory factor 
is the liberal progress payments system for Government 
contracts, whereby the Government itself has been 
financing virtually the whole of the stocks, work-in-progress, 
and many other current outlays as well, over a large 
segment of industry. A probable further factor of import- 
ance has been the accumulations on tax reserve funds 
pending settlement of complicated assessments. In many 
cases, therefore, companies with greatly expanded wartime 
turnovers have none the less been employing less working 
capital than before the war. When they revert to peacetime 
production they will find, moreover, that to support their 
pre-war turnover they will require a working capital in- 
creased in proportion to the (already substantial) rise in 
the price level, quite apart from the further margin of 


liquid resources which may be needed to provide for post-_ 


war uncertainties—and opportunities. 

There are other factors, too, which may work in the 
same direction. But the argument need not be further 
stressed: it would evidently be prudent to assume that 
many concerns, even among those which now look com- 
fortably liquid, will need to raise new capital for the 
purposes of the transition. Whether the available resources 
of the capital market wil] suffice to meet these and other 
priority demands need not be discussed in financial terms. 
The quantitative problem must be solved mainly by 
recourse to physical controls and to an appropriate fiscal 
and monetary policy—capital market control as such would 
then be merely supplementary or complementary. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the technique and 
mechanism, and especially the psychology, of the market 
will be equal to the occasion. Really substantial industrial 
concerns, well known before the war and with good pre- 
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war profit records, wiil doubtless readily secure whatever 
resources they require, even in cases in which wartime 
profit experience has been unfavourable—provided only 
that changes in technique or prospective markets do not 
appear to have undermined the pre-war structure in any 
radical fashion. Concerns with less substantial pre-war 
status may, however, experience real difficulty, whatever 
their profit records: it may well be contended that pre-war 
profitability is irrelevant, and that wartime profits signify 
only the accidents and abnormalities of war conditions. 
The most difficult case of all is likely to be that of the 
small business. Even before the war it was generally recog- 
nised that it was not cconomic to make a public issue for 
less than, say, £200,000, so that small businesses were 
mainly financed through private channels which, after years 
of war taxation, are unlikely to be as well filled as formerly. 

if private enterprise, working on the normal incentives 
and applying the normal tests of the market, will not supply 
all legitimate capital demands for reconversion, it is—or 
surely should be—evident that the Government must take 
a hand. But direct loans or participations by the Govern- 
ment would be undesirable. If such aid were to be offered 
it would either be conditional upon clear objective tests, 
which, to be watertight, would tend to be so rigorous that 
a concern which could pass them would be equally able to 
satisfy the outside market ; or, if there were no such tests, 
the system would be dangerously prone to political pressure 
and criticisms and to the worst forms of bureaucratic 
friction. 

What is needed is that more capital should be provided 
than private enterprise, if left to itself, could be trusted to 
provide ; and yet that it should “be provided by methods 
and according to elastic criteria which approximate as nearly 
as possible to those of private enterprise. These results 
could only be achieved if the eligibility of beneficiaries were 
decided by market experts acting as servants, not directly 
of the Government, but of some public or semi-public 
corporation in which the Government would participate 
as an equity stockholder. The remaining proprietary would 
clearly need to embrace the leading banks and issuing 
houses, who would place their experience and credit infor- 
mation at the disposal of the corporation. 

There ought to be no difficulty about this. The crucial, 
and really difficult, matter is to decide the precise financial 
relationships between the corporation and the Government, 
which would have to be such as to stimulate just that 
degree of additional venturesomeness which is needed and 
which the normal market could not be expected to previde 
if left to itself. Hence the Government’s position must not 
be that of a secured or preferential creditor. On the other 
hand, nothing must be done which would encourage reck- 
lessness with the taxpayer’s money. It ought not to be 
beyond the wit of City experts to devise the right amalgam 
‘of these ingredieuts. But first it is necessary for them to 
be convinced of the need for action on some such lines as 
these—and, unfortunately, there is little evidence that that 
has happened yet. 


Rising Labour Costs 
(From Our New York Correspondent) 


A FAIRLY general and sizeable mark-up in basic pay 
rates in the United States is now under active con- 
sideration. During the Presidential campaign, Governor 
Dewey appeared to endorse it, and it would also.seem, from 
a recent statement, to have the support of Henry Ford. 
This stage has been reached after a long series of steps in 
the effort to control wages and prices in the presence of 
vast monetary expansion and shortages of goods and man- 
power as a result of the war. And it comes at a time when 
labour unions are making increasingly vigorous demanas 
that “take home” pay after the war be the same for the 
40-hour week as is now being received for a longer work 
week in which hours above 40 are compensated at time- 
and-a-half. These demands would, if met, mean «nother 
marked increase in basic pay rates. 

This stage of demands for both present and post-war 
increases comes, of course, after very large rises in basic 
rates during the war years, and even larger increases in 
actual pay as a result of lengthening hours. Average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing industry, as measured by the° 


National Industrial Conference Board, were $27.04 in 1939 
and $45.88 in 1943. The same source gives an index of total 
man-hours at 66.8 (1923=100) in 1939 and 135.9 in 1943. 
The demands for higher wages also come at a time when 
the divergences in income of labourers in different industries 
aré unusually great: for example, average weekly earnings 
in automobile manufacturing in January, 1939, were $31.55 
while, down at the other end of the scale, earnings in knitted 
underwear manufacturing were $14.39—or a difference of 
$17.16. In March of this year the two figures were $58.18 
and $26.23, the difference thus being $31.95 or nearly 
double. This was partly accounted for by the fact that 
average hours increased in automobile manufacturing by 
12 and in knitted and underwear by only 6.6, but a 
significant part must have been accounted for by the 
development of a wider spread in basic rates. 

The demands for higher rates, both present and post- 
war, receive extensive direct or implicit support on a 
number of different theses. First, the cost of living has 
increased, it is argued, more than basic rates, so that in 
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equity the latter must be advanced. Secondly, very high 
profits are said to exist now, so that aga-n, in equity, labour 
shoud have an increase; profits are always measured before 
taxes for purposes of this argument. (This is not to deny 
that profits after taxes have increased in the war years.) 
Thirdiy, to sustain a h.gh national income after the war, 
which is necessary to attain high employment, it is sa.d that 
wage payments must be maintained, Fourthly, not only 
is a higher price-level now existent, but still higher prices 
will be necessary after the war to sustain the public debt, 
and wage rates must be moved accordingly. Fifthly, pro- 
ductivity has increased so much, it is argued, that wages 
should rise, and productivity will certainly continue to 
mount with wartime advances in technology—a view which 
seems implicit in Mr Ford’s statement. And finally, the 
moralistic contention is always advanced regarding the 
merits of higher wages. 
* 


To whatever extent these points are valid—and they are 
by no means conclusive to many—they fail to consider 
some very serious aspects of the matter. 

Increases in wage rates increase the cost of production 
unless productivity rises at least commensurably, and there 
is no evidence that throughout Amer.can business there 
has been any such.rise in productivity as would justify 


further general mark-ups from the present high levels.’ 


Those very large rises in productivity which are sometimes 
calculated apply only in restricted areas of the economy, 
and even then have only been achieved in war production 
of war goods, with no evidence that they can be continued 
in peace-time. Even if the physical techn:ques can be 
carried over in a limited number of cases, volume of pro- 
duction may weil not be sustained, so that unit costs are 
likely to rise for a time after hostilities at least. The very 
rap d rise in wage rates in the 1935-37 period, it is remem- 
bered, which had most to do with sending average weekly 
pay in manufacturing industry from $22.23 in 1935 to 
$26.80 in 1937—a 20 per cent increase—was associated with 
one of the most drastic declines in business and employment 
this country has ever experienced. 

The rise in the cost of doing business which present 
considerations threaten would have a very great bearing 
upon the attractiveness of investment, and this would occur 
just at a time when large-scale investment wil! be needed 
to reconvert and reorient the economy to peace-time opera- 
tions. Indeed, high-level employment without high-level 
investment is inconce'vable, so that the increases now being 
considered arouse disquiet as a threat to that very peace- 
time prosperity so desired. This view is fortified by calcu- 
lations that, should the volume of bus:ness return only to 
1941 levels but costs stay where they are to-day, not more 
than a handful of railroads could earn their fixed charges, 
even as reduced by moderate debi retirement during the 
war. Any considerable increase in costs would move the 
break-even point upward sharply. Even with present traffic 
levels, railroads have shown sharp decreases in net income 
this year. S milar d’squieting calculations are made for the 
steel industry and others. The effects of already advanced 
costs, to say nothing of still higher ones, might put the 
lower paying lines, and those less subject to the benefits 
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and application of technology, at a still further d:sadvantage 
and wou.d thus cramp employment prospects and damage 
competitive positions. 

The contenders for the increase, it is charged, completely 
fail to perceive the difference between money wages and 
real wages, and to realise that national income, in any 
meaningful sense, is production of goods and serv.ces, not 
of dollars. While a dollar income of almost any level can 
be had after the war if the Government will underwrite it, 
the attainment of high production cannot be so guaranteed. 

Some people fear that the prospective increases—and 
perhaps even present levels alone—can be maintained only 
if the Government supply them by very large expenditures. 
But such a spending programme would aggravate the public 
debt problem, which will be one of the legacies of the war 
and, in addit:on, would necess.tate the continuation, and 
probable extension, of controls over prices and materials 
which have been so unpopular during these iatter months, 
and which some believe simply cannot endure once the 
patriotic coerc.on is. lifted from this independent-minded 
nation. 

A grave threat, therefore, already hangs suspended over 
the post-war period in this country, and its weight would 
be increased (and the strength of the hair which suspends 
it would be weakened) by the further increases now be-ng 
considered. At least that is the apprehensive point of view. 


* 


But the domestic aspect of the matter is not the whole 
story. For if this condition significantly deters the level 
of activity here, American purchases abroad will be far less 
than if a condition of prosperity prevails. And small rather 
than large purchases would make the task of reconstruct‘on 
in many countries far more difficult—if not unattainable. 
High costs here, in addition, would make this a more 
expensive place in which to buy the mater‘als of recon- 
struction, which would lessen American exports and further 
lessen the chances for prosperity here. 

And if these risks to the re-establishment of wcrld order 
are not sufficiently grave, the portent of this situaton to 
American foreign pulicy could be so great as to warrant the 
word dire. If this country attains a cond:t:on in which 
cons derable unemployment exists after the war, and if at 
the same time its production costs are so high that foreign 
production can undersell American producers in the 
American market—even in small volume—the possibilities 
for a powerful demand for “ adequate” protection are not 
neglig.ble. In these conditions the United States might 
present a very different face to the world than the present 
talk of col.aborat'on may suggest. 

That this labour cost consideration may, therefore, con- 
stitute the most sign ficant aspect of the post-war outlook, 
both domestically and internationally, may not be simply 
an alarmist view. But it is one which received no mention 
in either the Republican or the Democratic campaigns dur- 
ing the Pres dential elect'on. Nor was any considerat’on 
apparently given to the effect that rising labour costs may 
have on the value and strength of the dollar in the Bretton 
Wocds plan or the private alternatives which are being 
offered to it. 


Business Notes 


Shipbuilding Control 


The British merchant navy will be seriously depleted at 
the end of the war ; indeed, its total size is currently reported 
to have been reduced from nearly 18 millon gross tons in 
1939 to nearly 10 million tons. The restoration of the mer- 
chant shipping fleet to its pre-war size is therefore likely to 
take several years; at an annual rate of construction of 
1,500,000 gross tons restoration would take five to six 
years, without allowing for worn-out vessels that require re- 
placement or for exports whose resumpticn ‘s of considerable 
importance. The last war was followed by a boom in ship- 
ping ; the volume of construction rose steeply from 1,384,000 
gross tons in 1918 to 1,620,009 tons in 1919 and 2,051,000— 
the record of the British shipbuilding industry—in 1920 ; but 
in the next three years production fell more rapidly than it 
had previously increased, and during the remainder of the 
inter-war period it fluctuated widely, reaching 1,500,000 tons 


only once, in 1929. In order to avoid a repetition of the 
experience at the end of the last war, when the scramble for 
sh ps drove up prices and production to a levei at wh‘ch 
they could not be sustained, shipowners and shipbuilders 
have jointly prepared a scheme for the regulation of orders 


as the first step to a long-term policy with a view to the 
replacement of the British merchant fleet in an orderly 
manner, and at a reasonable cost—vessrls being built as 
rapidly as possible without much overtime, and with no 
Sunday work, and as far as possible on a fixed-price basis. 


To this end the licensing authority now exercised by the 
Admiralty in conjunction with the Ministry of War Trans- 
port would be handed over to the two industries acting 
through a joint body. Shipbuilders would estimate at half- 
yearly intervals the number of var'ous types and sizes of 
ships they would lay down ; orders would then be adjusted 
to capacity en an equitable basis. Applications from Empire 
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and Allied shipowners ‘would be accepted by the joint 
organisation “to such an extent as will give such owners no 
advantage over British owners.” Some kind of priority 
scheme will no doubt be necessary if replacement is to be 
carried out at an even pace, and at prices at which British 
shipowners will be able to compete for trade. 


* * * 


A Stopgap 


However rapidly the process of replacement is carried 
out, the British merchant navy is likeiy to be short of 
hhome-produced sh.ps for some years. It is, therefore, 
difficult to understand the suggestion that this country 
should refuse any offer of American Liberty ships on the 
ground that this might ruin or seriously prejudice the British 
shipbuilding industry. It is currently expected that for 
some time after the war the demand for carrying capac:ty 
will at least equal the supply, though poss bly not for all the 
American-built tramp ships. True, the United States will 
possess approximately 35 million gross tons of sh pping 
at the end of this war—equal to nearly four times its pre-war 
tonnage.’ But the rest of the world will have much less, 
and it is doubtful whether the world’s total tonnage will 
reach the pre-war volume of nearly 70 million tons, The 
composition of the world’s merchant navy will not 
correspond to peace-time needs. There is likely to be a 
shortage of liners and specialised vessels and, possibly, an 
overall surplus of tramps. But within the tramp group a 
shortage of some types and sizes will co-exist w:th a surplus 
of the Liberty-type ships of 7,000 gross tons, that is, the 
surplus w'll be owned by the United States. The British 
fleet will be short of most types, includ ng those in which 
the United States will have a surplus. It would surely be 
to the advantage of Great Britain if it could meet its 
deficiency in th’s type of ship by transfers from the United 
States. The question is not whether Liberty ships should 
be refused, but how many of them could with advantage 
be used as a stopgap, pending the construction of more 
suitable and economical vessels, and on what terms they 
could be obtained from the United States. , 


* 


There is, of course, no question of filling the whole of 
the gap torn into the British merchant navy by the war 
with L.berty ships, but only the deficiency in that type of 
ship—and th's is lixely to be much less than the difference 
beween the present and pre-war total British tonnage. The 
Liberty ships may not be the most economical type, but 
they are better than no ships. The rather faster and better 
constructed Victory ships of the same tonnage could be 
used for purposes for which the Liberty su.ps are un- 
suitable—as a kind of cargo-liner, for example—and, if some 
of these could be obtained, they woud strengthen the 
British shipping fleet. Everything, of course, must depend 
on the terms of transfer. The cost of Liberty ships 1s 
stated to be nearly £40 a ton; this compares with the 
£22 a ton at the end of 1943 for a 7,500 deadweight s.ngle- 
deck steamer of simple specifications, as estimated in 
Fairplay. It is easy to understand the reluctance of ship- 
owners to pay a price substantially above domestic costs, 
for there is no guarantee that fre’ght rates will be such as 
to enable these ships to be operated at a profit on this 
basis. But the United States has not yet made public its 
terms. In any case, there are alternatives to direct purchase 
by shipowners. The ships might be chartered to the Br:tish 
Government by the Americans, or they might be purchased 
by the British Government and chartered to shipowners at 
rates equivalent to the cost of British-built vessels, to be 
withdrawn and held as a reserve when new British-built 
vessels become available. 


* * * 


Thomas-Baldwins Merger 


The news that preliminary arrangements have been 
completed for a fusion of interests by Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins marks perhaps the largest merger project in the 
iron and steel industry for the past fifteen years. Richard 
Thomas is a vertical combine with a very large interest in 
steel sheet and tinplate, which are produced at Ebbw Vale 
from the first continuous strip mill to be erected in this 
country. Baldw'ns, apart from its large interest in Guest, 
Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel Company, has substantial 
interests in tinplate and a number of other products, in- 
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cluding aluminium sections and alloy steels. Although the 
scheme will require the consent of shareholders of both 
concerns, there is apparently no intention to take over the 
shares of Baldwins. It seems that that company is to remain 
in being and to receive an allotment of shares in Richard 
Thomas in exchange for the assets transferred. An incidental 
element of the pian is that it provides for the repayment 
of the prior lien debentures of R.chard Thomas, which 
means that the control of the company will end in July next. 
On the assumption that the fusion goes through, a 
substantial proportion of the total tinplate capacity of "the 
country will be under single control, but the Baldwins con- 
tribution to the total will be largely old plant which cannot 
compete with the new on really large orders. There is 
already a second continuous str.p mill in operation, that of 
John Summers, and it is known that plans are under dis- 
cussion for the erection of a third, possibly in South Wales. 
Presumably, one object of the fusion is to eliminate any 
objection from Baldwins to a policy which would make it 
even more difficult for them to keep in production. The 4s 
shares of Baldwins improved 9d. on the news to 7s. rid. 
and the 6s. 8d. shares of Richard Thomas by half as much 
to 14s. 43d., a reaction which tends to suggest a belief that 
the fusion will be used to keep up prices. No doubt this 
belief 1s erroneous. True, the fusion might be used to 
underpin a price-fixing scheme ; but its primary object must 
— be to pave the way to thorough technical rationalisa- 
on. 
x * x 


Bank Deposits and TDR’s 


_ Direct Government borrowing from the banks against 
six months’ Treasury Deposit Receipts continues to be the 
dominant factor in the expansion of bank credit. Last 
month TDR’s passed a new milestone—the £1,500 mill.on 
mark—and for the first time amounted to more than twice 
the level of advances. The rise in TDR’s in October 
amounted to £123 million, which carried ther total to 
£1,566,500,000, against a comparable total of £734,675,000 
for loans and advances. The exceptional rise in TDR’s is 
brought into spec.al prominence by the accompanying fall 
of £39,013,000 in bills d:scounted, the bulk of which may 
be attributed to Treasury bills. As the banks have not 
yet begun buying the January maturities, of which the 
supply was increased by raising for four weeks the amount 
offered for tender to £120 million, this fall in bills does 
not indicate a miscarriage of the authorities’ plans to raise 
the banks’ holdings of these part.cular maturities. The 
current month will probably leavé some additional raom 
for larger bill purchases, while the growth in TDR holdings 
will have been brought to a stop by a considerable decline 
in the amounts taken from the banks in this form since 
the beginning of the month and by heavy pre-encashments 
in connection with the large last-minute applications for 
National War Bonds. The banks’ money at call and short 
notice remained virtually unchanged last month at 
£191,309,000. This does not necessarily suggest that the 
discount market’s bill holdings remained unchanged. A 
substantial proportion of the market’s bills is now financed 
by non-clearing bank money, mainly from overseas banks. 


. The expansion in the latter’s sterling funds has allowed 


them to increase their money market loans and it is probable 
that an increasing volume of Treasury bills carried by the 
discount market is being financed with the help of 
“abnormal sterling.” The banks’ investments last month 
fell by £10,923,000, a movement which may be largely 
corrected this month as a result of the banks’ subscriptions 
to National War Bonds prior to the closing of the tap. 
The net result of the various changes in assets was an 
increase of £91,264,000 in deposits to the record of 
£4,586,865,000. This is just about double the total out- 
standing at the beginning of the war. 


* * * 


New Notes in Greece 


The conversion of the hopelessly inflated Greek note 
issue into a new drachma currency began last week-end, | 
and the first stages of the operation promise well for its 
ultimate success. The new notes were at first available in 
denominations of one drachma, hastily prepared in Greece 
itself to meet the requirements for small change, and of 50 
and 100 drachmas, printed in Great Britain. At the official 
rate of exchange these notes represent values of under 3d., 
1s. 8d. and 3s. 4d. Other denominations will make their 
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appearance as soon as they are available. The new circula- 
tion is secured by gold and foreign exchange assets 
equivalent to £43 million. This backing will for some time 
represent more than 100 per cent cover for the circulation. 
Confidence in the currency, however, is being fostered by 
something more immediately tangible than this metallic 
and exchange reserve, namely a slow but steady increase 
in the stocks of purchaseable goods. According to Sir 
David Waiey, supplies are now being shipped to Greece 
at the rate of 130,000 tons a month. This is the best type 
of security the new notes can have. Evidence of the con- 
fidence they command is provided by the fact that military 
sterling notes are being exchanged for the new currency. 
During the twilight of the old currency these British 
Military Authority sterling notes provided the one stable 
element in the circulation, and did valiant service in pre- 
venting a complete descent to a crude barter economy. 


x * * 


More Sterling for New Zealand 


New Zealand’s already adequate reserve ot London funds 
will be considerably strengthened as a result of the renego- 
tiation of the contract by which the United Kingdom buys 
butter, meat and other produce from New Zealand. That 
contract has recently been renewed for another four years. 
The prices paid are those that obtain under the New 
Zealand Government’s price stabilisation scheme. That level 
of prices is only maintained as a result of subsidisation by 
the Government. This takes the form of indirect subsidies 
granted on fertilisers, transport and other items which enter 
into agricultural costs in the Dominion. In order to make 
good the cost of such of these subsidies as were paid on 
foodstuffs previously exported to the United Kingdom, the 
New Zealand Government is being paid £12 million imme- 
diately. In addition, the sum of £4,000,000 a year will be 
paid by the United Kingdom to New Zealand for the next 
four years over and above the sums contracted for the 
bulk purchase of foodstuffs. Finally, as a makeweight, the 
New Zealand Government is being allowed to defer the 
payment of £18 million due to the UK in respect of war 
expenditure met out of British Treasury credits under a 
memorandum of security agreement. This sum is now to 
be subject to “subsequent adjustment ” and the debt to be 
discharged “on terms convenient to the New Zealand 
Government.” These supplementary payments may be 
wholly justified by the favourable terms of the basic bulk 
purchase agreements on which they are superimposed. If 
so, fuller information should be given than the bare state- 
ment made this week in the House of Commons. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the impression that this is another evidence of 
that single-minded mood of unlimited liability in which 
Great Britain has been waging the war. Where the overseas 
war debt, excluding Lend Lease, already totals £3,000 mi!- 
lion, what does an additional £46 million matter? 


* ° * 


Valuation of Stock-in-Trade 


An article contributed to the current issue of Account- 
ancy states that Inspectors of Taxes are placing growing 
emphasis on the contention that stock-in-trade is to be 
valued either wholly at cost price or wholly at market 
value. The article states: 


Business men are complaining against what most of them 
regard as a bureaucratic attempt to change an established 
custom which goes back beyond living memory and is. there- 
fore, probably a principle that has existed from the beginning 
of account keeping. 


This principle is the practice of valuing each item, or group 
of items, at “cost or market value whichever is lower.” 
The writer appears to support this principle. At least he 
cannot discern the purpose of the change the Inland 
Revenue seek to make.. The position is, however, clear. 
Even if all valuation were at the lower of cost or market, 
there would still be a very strong case for insisting upon a 
consistent basis. Its adoption would make tax evasion diffi- 
cult, which is presumably what the IR require. It would mean 
that all those who could obtain the figure would have an indi- 
cation of the change in the volume of stock. Of the two bases 
given as alternatives, The Economist has for some years 
favoured original cost. If there is proper stock control this is 
a figure which can always be determined and it has the advan- 
tage that it shows the actual outlay. Further, as against either 
the mixed valuation or market price it has the advantage 
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of including no element of profit—or loss. It will probably 
be asserted that this is the very reason why it is not the 
proper figure for inclusion in the accounts and that mav 
well be so. It should, however, be available to the IR if 
they require it, and certainly to the shareholders. If, as is 
very probable, some other figure is required for the pub- 
lished accounts, or even as the basis of taxation that can 
be given and the difference explained. The point is that 
measurement must be from some recognisable concept and 
the mixed basis is indeterminate. 


Texas Land Developments 


Since the subject of the Texas Land and Mortgag- 
Company was dealt with a fortnight ago there have been 
further developments. It may be assumed that the new 
group has obtained a voting majority, and it is known that 
they have nominated five new members to the board. It 
is, presumably, their intention to secure at least a majority 
representation on the board, if not to displace the old 
management entirely. It appears that a slight injustice was 
done to the old board by The Economist in merely stating 
that they were seeking to maintain themselves in office, 
since they were at the same time making an offer to the 
new group to give them representation on the board under 
an independent chairman. The old board is prepared to 
take steps to obtain the consent of the debenture-holders 
to the cancellation of the uncalled liability, but there is so 
far no information as to the attitude of the new group on 
this matter. Since the latter has obtained voting control, it, 
seems that the old shareholders will have very little say 
in what is to happen to their property. There can be no 
doubt that this is one of those cases where a mere counting 
of votes is likely to result in injustice to the minority 
holders. The new group has many irons in the fire. It may 
well be to the benefit of its interests as a whole that action 
should be taken with regard to Texas Land which will be 
opposed to the interests of the other shareholders. The 
Companies Act does not at present provide a sufficient 
remedy in such cases. It seems that one of two courses 
ought to be imposed upon those who obtain control]. Either 
they should be obliged to demonstrate that any chang: 
proposed is in the interest of the minority of independent 
shareholders, or they should take over the whole capital of 
the undertaking at a valuation based on the position before 
they started to acquire control, with any adjustment called 
for by changes in the fortunes of the company not duc 
to the action of the new controlling interest. If the former 
alternative were chosen, its provisions would be best carried 
out by giving the minority shareholders their own repre- 
sentatives on the board. 


* 


Wall Paper Accounts 


In conformity with the general trend, the board of Wall 
Paper Manufacturers have provided accounts for the year 
ended July 31, 1944, in a form which is considerably mor¢ 
informative. ‘They give a consolidated profit and _ loss 
account and balance-sheet for the first time, and these 
include comparable figures for the preceding year. Both this 
and the statutory figures include one piece of information 
not hitherto disclosed, namely, the amount of depreciation 
provided. The consolidated figures cover all subsidiaries and 
sub-subsidiaries, but, unfortunately, the accounts are not all 
made up to the same date. A further criticism of the 
balance-sheets, both statutory and consolidated, is that fixed 
assets are lumped together in one item. On this aggregate 
figure, the depreciation provided is less than 4 per cent. 
Granted that complete accuracy in the split up of fixed 
assets may not be obtainable, something, very much better 
than one item covering everything from land to furniture 
and fittings is possible, and should be provided. There is a 
modest reduction in trading profit of the group on the year 
which is more than made good by a 33 per cent increase 
in dividends and interest received, the total revenue being 
rather over £1,000,000 in each of the past two years. All 
costs are slightly reduced, and the tax provision for the group 
is down from £548,132 to £526,645. No statement is given 
of the amount going to outside shareholders, so that the 
earnings on the deferred capital must still be based on the 
figures of the parent company. These show an increase from 
II.§ to 13.1 per cent in the amount earned, the dividend paid 
being unchanged at 4 per cent, less tax, at 9s. 9d. Pre-war 
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earnings averaged some 20 per cent, and 12} per cent. was 
distributed in each of the five years ended August 31, 1938. 
The company has large interests in paints, distempers and 
varnishes, as well as in wall paper. It has also substantial 
holdings in James Ferguson, makers of moulding powders 
for plastics. Its wall paper business is completely shut down, 
and repeated applications for supplies of paper and other 
materials have so far produced no results. There can be 
little doubt, however, that there will, for some years, be a 
keen demand for any means of wall decoration the company 
can produce. This fact is fully reflected in the quotation 
of 43s. 9d. for the £1 units of deferred stock which yield 
a mere 18s. 11d. per cent free of tax. 


x x * 


The Chemical Controls 


The findings of an inquiry into the Chemical Controls 
carried out by the Select Committee on Nationa! Ex- 
penditure—that indefatigable institution—have been pub- 
lished in its eighth report of the 1943-44 session. There are 
five of these controls dealing with sulphuric acid, fertilisers, 
industrial ammonia, molasses and industrial alcohol, and 
plastics ; together they form a group within the twenty-nine 
raw material controls administered by the Raw Materials 
Department of the Ministry of Supply. The policy of the 
controls is the responsibility of the Raw Materials Depart- 
ment ; the function of the controls is to execute policy. In 
actual practice, however, the controls, being staffed largely 


by experts from the industries concerned, wield a varying . 


but often considerable influence over policy. The Committee 
investigated four specific complaints. First, allegations were 
made that existing productive capacity has not been fully 
utilised ; these, the Committee holds, arose mainly from lack 
of information, and, therefore, of understanding, among 
manufacturers of the policy of the Raw Materials Depart- 
ment which, on these counts, is absolved from criticism. 
Secondly, the controls were criticised for not distributing 
new productive capacity to the best advantage. In particular, 
the Raw Materials Department has tended to allocate new 
capacity of a number of products to single firms that had 
a monopoly’ in their production ; this policy has been justi- 
fied by the Department on the ground of expediency in that 
it seemed preferable to entrust new capacity to firms experi- 
enced in the production of the commodities concerned. The 
Committee accepted this policy for fully developed products, 
but rightly questioned the wisdom of its application—by 
reference to aeroplane windows—to products that are in the 
development stage. Thirdly, the Committee investigated the 
charge that technical skill and facilities for research and 
development had not been sufficiently widely drawn upon. It 
found that more than half of the research contracts placed 
with the chemical industry since the beginning of the war 
have been placed with one company and its associated firms, 
and that one large firm, a leader in the field of organic 
chemistry, had not received a single contract. In explana- 
tion, the Committee was informed that the firm in question 
had been reluctant to disclose full details of its facilities to 
the Department, and that it was, therefore, unable to award 
contracts to it. The fourth criticism was levelled against the 
methods used in the attempt to “concentrate” the paint 
industry under the Concentration of Production Scheme of 
1941 ; on the evidence submitted the Committee found that 
the treatment of this industry has not been satisfactory. The 
Committee draws one important conclusion from its inquiry: 
“the operation of the chemical controls has tended to 
strengthen rather than diminish the preponderance of the 
strongest interests in the chemical industry.” The inquiry 
might well be carried a step further, with a view to 
ascertaining whether the organisation, practices and costs 
of the industry itself are such as to enable it to remain in 
the front rank in research and development as well:as in 
competitive efficiency. 


Coal Output 


The Ministry of Fuel’s second White Paper on coal 
Statistics brings up to date the Statistical Digest from 
1938. Some of these statistics have already appeared in the 
Board of Trade Journal ; those relating to coal production, 
distribution, absenteeism, tonnage lost through causes other 
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than absenteeism, and the national ascertainment, were 
given in The Economist of October 21st. To complete the 
picture, tables relating to manpower, output per manshift 
nationally and in the districts, accidents and average earn- 
ings are reproduced on page 683. In sum, these tabies would 
seem to indicate that, so far as production is concerned, 
the coa! situation, though serious, is not quite so cataclysmic 
as has been made out, though the figures for the third 
quarter of 1944 have not yet been published. But output has 
further slumped in the late summer and autumn, and the 
gap between production and consumption is widening at an 
alarming rate. Production was over two million tons less in 
the second quarter of 1944 than in the corresponding period 
of 1943, though the number of men in the industry has 
increased slightly. The overall rate of absenteeism (12.7 
per cent) is barely higher than the figure for the second 
quarter of 1943 (11.6 per cent), but it has been mounting in 
recent months. A table showing the great differences in 
productivity between the various districts emphasises the 
need to bring the worst districts more into line with the best. 
Miners and owners have recently been discussing the output 
position in the light of these and more recent figures. The 
owners’ solution is to impose stricter penalties for ca’canny 
and absenteeism, and it has been reported that they intend to 
refer to the Porter Tribunal a proposal that the minimum 
wage should only be paid if a given standard of output is 
reached, such as was contained in the 1912 Minimum Wages 
Act. This solution might create resentment in the coal- 
fields. But the problem remains: more coal is needed, and 
the present rate of output, barely adequate to meet minimum 
home needs, is altogether too low for meeting these and 
the urgent requirements of liberated countries. 


Health in Industry 


One of the most satisfactory features of the war years 
has been the maintenance of the nation’s health (referred 
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to in a Note on page 663), in spite of the pessimists who 
pred.cted widespread malnutrition and famine, This is in 
no small measure due to the development of labour legisla- 
tion to protect workers’ healih and to a growing’ “ health 
consciousness ” among the working popuiat.on. ‘lhe report 
of Dr E. R. A. Mereweather, the Government’s Senior 
Medical Iuspector, on Industrial Health in 1943 (it accom- 
panies the report of the Chief Inspector of Factories which 
was described in The Economist of last week) reveals the 
value of the work of the Minister of Labour’s Industrial 
Health Advisory Committee and of the educational and 
committee work at the factory level. For the medical and 
other technical services, 1943 was “a year of technical 
effort parallel.ng a new high peak in industrial production,” 
but Dr Mereweather states that the shortage of doctors 
and nurses may prevent any scheme for 2 full medical 
service from becoming effective. Indeed, the present 
numbers—174 full-time doctors in 205 factories, 744 part- 
time doctors in 1,150 factories and 8,385 registered industrial 
nurses—would seem inadequate in view of the responsibility 
and extent of their task. One of the defects of the Health 
Services White Paper was its omission of industrial medi- 
cine ; in the scramble for doctors and nurses to staff the 
civilian .services, industrial medical services may be 
neglected. 


More Beer 


Wartime beer production has once more beaten its 
own record, as can be seen from the accompanying table - 
of the quarterly output figures from 1939. Production in the 
third quarter is always the highest for the year; this year 


it has exceeded that of the correspond'ng period of 1943 
by 2.8 per cent. Production for the first nine months of the 
year is 5.3 per cent above that of the same period last year, 
and the whole year’s total will probably exceed 30 million 
bulk barrels. The position as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned has generally ‘improved in the last few months. 
Wh'le thirst may not be completely quenched, complaints 
of beer shortages have been fewer since the hot days of 
August when the “no beer” notice on the door of public 


BEER OUTPUT 


‘000 Bulk Barrels 


1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 


7,352 
‘ 8,117 
8,267 8,490 
7,219 ove 


29,955 


7,660 


5,983 





houses was a common occurrence. Exports of beer for 
civil'an consumption were stopped at the end of June ; as a 
result, the §7,258 bulk barrels exported during the Septem- 
ber quarter went to the battle fronts, compared with only 
part of the total exports of 52,226 bulk barrels in the June 
quarter and of 57,784 bulk barrels between January and 
March. There is little doubt that demand continues to out- 
strip production, but whether th‘s trend will continue into 
the post-war period is another matter. It is possible that 
beer consumption will decline when there is an abundance 
of other kinds of drink and amusements, as it did after the 
last war. Meanwhile, brewery companies are reaping the 
benefit of the boom, and share prices, according to the 
Actuaries’ index, stand at their highest level since the end 
of 1936. 


Montague Burton’s Better Profits 


No explanation has been given by the company itself 
of the great recovery in Montague Burton’s profit— 
from £570,000 to £880,000—dur:ng a year (up to March 31, 
1944) when the tailoring trade, both wholesale and retail, 
might have been expected to contract rather than expand. 
The only statement is that labour difficulties (very naturally) 
increased. The explanation may lie in a sudden resurgence 
of the Services’ demand for clothing or in the fact that 
some adjustments concerning subsid‘aries may have been 
made before the gross profit is given. In support of the 
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latter hypothesis, it should be noted that annual profits 
have varied very widely over the last decade. The profit 
after all expenses, but before taxation, is three times as high 
as for 1942-43 and earned for ordinary is 5.6 per cent.—the 
highest sunce 1940 and comparing wath a debit for 1942-43. 
The customary war-time payment of 5 per cent on ordinary, 
which was broken last year when for the first time no 
dividend was paid, is now to be resumed. The accounts 
are analysed in full on page 679. Post-war prospects are 
stated by the chairman, Sir Montague Burton, to depend 
on the length of continuation of consumer rationing, the 
availability of raw materials, the “ mutual desire to increase 
production ‘to the maximum,” and, presumably bound up 
with this last as “the most vital condition ”—*“ freedom 
from industrial conflict.” Certainly the great loss of efficiency 
as well as of goodwill which has resulted from recent dis- 
putes gives colour to Sir Montague’s suggestion that the 
alternatives lie between anarchy and chaos and a harmonious 
concord which will raise the standard of living to a level 
whose many causes of dispute cease to’ exist. This may be 
rather too optimistic. Other steps besides the negative one 
of avoid.ng quarrels must be taken before the workers’ 
prosperity can appreciably increase. Under any economic 
system, arbitration is the only satisfactory way of settling 
disputes, and Sir Montague pins his hopes to making arbi- 
tration-comzulsory along the lines laid down by the war- 
time National Arbitration Order. There is much to be said 
for this system, so long as adequate representation is ensured 
and the machinery is carefully constructed and periodically 
overhauled. 


Building Contracts 


One after the other the various committees set up by the 
Ministries of Health and Works to survey the various aspects 
of post-war housing needs are producing their reports. The 
latest of these reports, prepared by the Central Council for 
Works and Buildings under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest 
Simon, deals with the Placing and Management of Building 
Contracts (HM Stationery Office, 1s.). The efficient placing 
and management of building contracts, though only one 
aspect of house construction, can play an important part 
in ensuring low costs, good quality and speed of construc- 
tion. An overriding consideration, as an anonymous econo- 
mist po’nts out in a memorandum accompanying the 
report, is the need for relating the total volume of construc- 
tion to the capacity of the building and ancillary industries 
and for maintaining it on an even keel. On the subject of 
the placing of individual contracts, the Central Council 
found that, in general, the system evolved by architects, 
quantity surveyors and builders has not “disclosed any 
serious weaknesses.” Any inefficiencies can be traced to one 
or more of four causes ; these are: 

(a) Insufficient pre-contract preparation of the details of 

the work to be carried out; 

(b) extensive variation orders after the placing of the 

contract. 

(c) indiscriminate competition tending to place work in 

the hands of these bui'ders who adopt the lowest standards; 

(d) indefinite relationship between the general contractor 

and the various sub-contractors nominated by the architect. 


x 


The Council has made a number of recommendations 
under each of these headings in order to remedy the defects 
in the placing of contracts. Nor has it overlooked the danger 
of monopolistic practices in the building and materials in- 
dustries which, unless avuided, might defeat any attempt to 
bring the new houses within the means of the poorer section 
of the commun'ty. An appendix to the Report draws atten- 
tion to the growth of price-fixing practices during the inter- 
war years. The Council, therefore, recommends that 

all associations which have as an object the maintenance or 

raising of prices of materials or the control of prices submitted 

by tender for building works should be registered, that the 

Ministry of Werks shou'd have full information as to their 

operations and should be given power to take whatever action 

may scem necessary to prevent the charging of excess‘ve prices. 
One means of avoiding excessive prices of materials.is the 
method of central purchase ; since a large proportion of the 
contracts for new houses will have to be placed or approved 
by local authorities the possibilities of adopting this method 
deserve careful examination. The time has now come for 
the preparation of a synthesis of the many reports on housing 
issued by the committees of the Ministries of Works and 
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Health, for combining them in a set of master recommenda- 
tions designed to bring good houses within the means of the 
poorly-housed section of the community in such numbers 
each year as. are likely to be within the means of the 
community. 


* x * 


Antwerp and Diamond Prices 


Among the minor effects of the final liberation of 
Antwerp will be that the diamond market will enter upon 
a new phase. For well over four years, the number of skilled 
diamond workers capable of producing the Antwerp 
qualities, that is small gem stones, has been very short, with 
the result that prices for these types have risen to as much 
as four times the 1939 levels. Larger diamonds have only 
doubled in value, since the labour available has been 
approximately sufficient to deal with the stones coming 
forward. Prices of all categories of gem stones reacted in 
the summer and early autumn on the prospect of liberation 
of Antwerp, but recently there has been a renewed rise, and 
at next Tuesday’s London “sights” a very large turnover 
is expected. Those interested in the stones, and in the shares 
of the companies which produce them, should note that the 
rise is due to the special demand for rough stones arising 
from the arrangements concluded between the Belgian 
diamond industry and the Diamond Syndicate. Obviously 
it is essential to prevent any of the diamonds that will be sent 
to Belgium finding their way into the hands of German 
industry, which is desperately short of industrial d:amonds. 
In consequence, the British and Belgian Governments have 
agreed the framework within which the arrangement 
between the Diamond Trading Company and the Antwerp 
industry is to work. A first instalment of £100,000 worth of 
rough diamonds is to be sent to Antwerp, and it is estimated 
that their cutting will employ some 4,000 workers for four 
or five weeks. The cutting w:ll double their value. When they 
have been dealt with, they will be returned to London for 
shipment to the USA and further consignments will be sent 
to Belgium. The currency transactions involved will be 
handled by the Bank of England and the National Bank 
of Belgium. It is intended that the re-entry of Antwerp 
shall be gradual and regulated and that price cutting shall 
be avoided. In the short run, this is a bull point, but it 
does not alter the fundamentals of the situation, namely, 
that, with the Antwerp workers in the field, the supply of 
labour is greatly increased. On a reasonably long view, it 
will almost certainly pay the international diamond trade 
to bring about a gradual downward adjustment of prices 
to meet this position rather than to stage a short-term boom 
and thereafter to maintain prices at the cost of heavy 
accumulations of the smaller gem stones. 


* * * 


The Suez Canal 


The Suez Canal was formally opened for traffic 75 years 
ago, on November 17, 1869. It owes its inception and con- 
struction to the genius and perseverance of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps and a small grcup of French engineers. When the 
Suez Canal Company was authorised in 1856, Great Britain 
took little interest in it, primarily because of Palmerston’s 
objections on political grounds and Robert Stephenson’s on 
engineering considerations. But the successful completion 
and operation’ of the canal induced Disraeli to secure the 
acquisition for the British Government, at a cost of some 
£4,000,000, of the shares held in the company by the 
Khedive of Egypt, that is 176,602 of a total of 400,000. The 
Treasury had no cause for regret, for the company’s pros- 
perity grew with the volume of traffic passing through the 
canal, Its construction greatly assisted in the expansion of 
trade between Europe and the countries beyond the Canal, 
and it proved a boon to Great Britain. In, 1870, the first 
full year of its operation, 486 ships aggregating 655,000 
tons passed through the canal; in 1938 the tonnage was 
28,779,000. Transit receipts rose from frs. 5,719,000 (gold) in 
1870 to frs. 1,625,612,000 (paper) in 1938. Again, in the 
first five years of its operation some 75 per cent of the ships 
Passing throvgh it were Brit'sh ; during the vre-war decade 
the British proportion still exceeded one-half. The strategic 
Importance of the Canal to Britain has again been de- 
monstrated during the past few years. The Canal’s import- 
ance as an international waterway is unl‘kely to diminish in 
the future ; there is much to be said for bringing it under 
Internetional control before it reverts to the Egyptian 

vernment on the expiry of the concession on Novem- 
ber 17, 1968. 
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Shorter Notes 


Owing to delay in the preparation of the figures the 
statistics of profits for companies which presented their 
accounts in the second quarter of the year are not yet 
in final form, It has, therefore been decided to print in 
this issue the three non-cumulative tables for that quarter 
and these appear on page 683. Publication of full figures 
will be resumed with the completion of results for the 
third quarter and it is hoped to publish these figures at 
about the end of this month. It will be seen that, for second 
quarter companies, most of the larger sections have con- 
tributed to the appreciable rise in estimated gross profits. 
The principal exceptions are falls in oil and telegraphs and 
telephones, while the rise in newspapers and printing is 
almost negligible. 


* 


The latest unemployment statistics show that the number 
of persons registered at unemployment exchanges in Great 
Britain rose between July 17th and October 16th by 17,873 
to 81,070. The figures are classified in a table on page 682. 
The rise is the largest recorded since the mob lisation of 
labour began, but it is not surprising in view of the changes 
in production that are taking place. Although the current 
figures do not constitute any cause for alarm, a further rise 
in unemployment will almost inevitably accompany recon- 
version. In this context it would be more than helpful if 
the Ministry of Labour were to resume the publication of 
the unemployment figures at monthly intervals, instead of 
quarterly, as at present. 

+ 


The National Union of Railwaymen, at a special confer- 
ence in Carlisle last week, decided to apply to the railway 
companies for a national minimum wage of £4 ros. a week, 
with commensurately higher wages for skill and responsi- 
bility, and for the consolidation of war advances in the 
weekly wage. They will make contact with the Amalgamated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, and the 
Railway Clerks’ Association, with a view to presenting their 
claim collectively. The present weekly minima are London: 
8os.; industrial centres, 78s.; rural areas, 77s. 


Company Result 


Montague Burton. (Tailoring.) 


Years to March 31, 
19 


1942 1944 
: £ f £ 

MS oie r ne tre ndsiaensacwinasees 808,690 572,204 883,360 
IMI s io 5s ied tie sistnee vice neece 187,596 171,470 157,381 
NE II, 66 ooh es wee ctece ss cenepoere 60,000 14,679 9,047 
Mortgage, deb., loan and bank interest... . 201,046 199,973 201,768 
I ich eacclarels oy cxe dlc bird Rexelecao.sen sine 3,050 3,050 3,050 
Secured loan, sinking fund .............. 21,279 22,333 23,437 
PME pcooaa cis Ge ork acd sie ed alelecn ewe 245,000 150,000 300,000 
INE CUO 6c coieid ew ecesceenecieeeees 25,119 25,212 25,687 
Preference dividends.................... 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

PEE Se Se ciocitiiteaawencinarncedeceees Dr. 34,400 Dr. 114,518 62,090 

DN ae a Na erceisternneeiesicawen dale cee 55,729 i 55,729 

PI os Seidiaccwncssaeecesevesnee. Nil Nil 5-6 

RE xc cae 5: dealer Whar gies wisn. bin 61s We ales 5 de 5 
NO OEE. 6 iiois a Siclsacsinicivcsoes nwewes 152,503 37,990 . 44,351 
INGE GROR ANOIS Soo... o.eciciccieesevevecees 8,394,475 8,190,889 8,035,303 
Net inter-company items................ 655,596 491,569 583,675 
Net Hauid assets} «0... csccccccsecvccees 763,286 1,277,934 1,453,622 
Gross liquid assets ...,..........00eeeee 2,116,727 2,151,055 2,452,973 
go wis nO SoCs es hea vio Hala wesc arden 1,106,024 1,754,905 1,834,634 


* Excluding Managing Director’s remuneration. 
t For 1943 and 1944 there is included in the accounts a reserve for future taxation, 


deferred repairs, and contingencies, amounting to £239,488 and {£324,954 
respe: tivelv. 


In 1942, reserves for these items appear to have been included ia current. 
liabilities, which explains the lower 1942 figure for net liquid assets. 


The 10s. ordinary shares, standing at 17s. 6d, ex-dividend, 
yield £2 17s. 2d. per cent. 














NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is herely given that an interim dividend of 
One Dollar ($1 00) per share. payable in Canadian funds, 
has been declired by the Directors of Noranda Mires 
Limited, payable December 15, 1944, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business, Novemter 15, 1944. 
By Orler of the Reard, 


Toronto, J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
Novemher 10, 1944. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS DURING PAST FIVE YEARS 
OVER 16,000,000 BARRELS PRODUCED 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 15th 
instant, in London. 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., the 
chairman, presided. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Thanks to the transformation of the war 
situation, I am able, after the lapse of five 
years, to give shareholders some account 
of the company’s operations during that 
period. During the five years ended 
July 31, 1944, the company has produced 
over 16,000,000 barrels of high quality oil, 
an average of over 3,200,000 barrels per 
annum. You will remember that the pro- 
spectus issued early in 1937 was based on 
an estimated output of 1,500,000 barrels 
per annum, so that our production during 
the war years has been rather more than 
double that originally contemplated _ 

Production has varied from time to time 
according to the number of boring rigs 
employed, dependent upon the production 
programme approved by the controlling 
authorities.. In accordance with this pro- 
gramme, our production for the past year 
was on a two-rig basis and amounted to 
2,823,368 barre’s. In some of the earlier 
years we have had as many as five rigs in 
operation. With the two rigs in operation 
15 new wells were completed during the 
year, as compared with three times that 
number in 1939-40. One result—an im- 
portant one—is that our reserves of oil in 
the ground are now being drawn upon «t 
a slower rate than previously. 


OIL RESERVES 


While on the subject of reserves the 
question will no doubt arise in your minds 
as to whether the high production of recent 
years has impaired the company’s prospects. 
In one sense of course it has, because there 
are 16000.000 less barrels of oil in the 
ground, and the lion’s share of the net pro- 
ceeds has gone in taxation. I am glad to 
day, however, that from the experience 
gained in actual drilling it is clear that the 
reserves must have been substantially 
greater than they were thought to be before 
the war. Moreover, from time to time 
since 1937 opportunity has been taken on 
geological advice to increase the total area 
of lands held under Crown mining leases, 
private mining leases, and freehold oil 
rights. In this way it has been increased 
from 27,756 acres to 35,022 acres. — 

In accordance with normal practice, out 
sale contract is based on Gulf Coast export 
prices, which have been controlled by the 
U.S. authorities at about the pre-war level. 
As a result the average price this company 
has received for its wartime production 
has been almost identical with that ruling 
before the war. However, as the price 1s 
calculated in American dollars, the com- 
panv has had some benefit from the apore- 
ciation of the dollar in terms of sterfing, 
but on the other hand has had to purchase 
equioment in dollars at enhanced prices. 
Strone representations have been made by 
the U.S. oil producers for an increase in 
prices to meet the ever-rising costs of 
labour and materials, but with little result 
so far. 


PRE-WAR PRICES IN SPITE OF HIGHER 
COSTS 


The American policy in relation to oil— 
namely, to keev the price down to pre- 
war. level in spite of the increase in costs 
of labour and material during the war 
years—has been the exact opposite of that 
generally voursued fin this dountry. For 
example, the policy over here in relation 
to farm produce, etc., has been to limit the 
rise in cost to the consumer by subsidy 


to the producer. At some stage when 
controls are removed, producers of oil will 
get the world market price, whatever it 
may be. Certainly as oil producers have 
not been subsidised—quite the reverse— 
they have nothing to lose when the world 
comes back to economic normality by the 
removal of subsidies. 

You will understand that having pro- 
duced during the war years rather more than 
double the annual production represented 
by our pre-war standard of profit, the calls 
upon us for excess profits tax have been 
exceedingly heavy. For the past year, how- 
ever, thanks partly to production having 
been reduced for the reasons already given 
and partly to the concessions to wasting 
asset concerns granted in recent Finance 
Acts, we expect rot only to have to pay nw 
E.P.T. in respect of the past year, but to 
be able to claim a refund of part of the 
E.P.T. paid in respect of earlier years. 


FUTURE OPERATIONS 


As regards the future operations of the 
company, we do not know how long the 
control of production and prices, to which 
I have referred, will be maintained, but we 
have prepared a five-year plan of drilling 
operations for the post-war period. This 
contemplates an increase in the number of 
boring rigs employed, v’ith a proportionate 
number of wells completed, and, we trust, 
with a corresponding increase in produc- 
tion. The plan has been placed before the 
authorities,.whose approval is required to 
sanction the extra materials, mostly steel, 
the control of which continues to be r'gidly 
maintained. We shall watch very carefully 
the various circumstances surrounding our 
industry with a view to choosing the right 
time to put the plan into operation. 

We also have in preparation a scheme 
for the electrification of our power instal- 
lations with a view to reducing costs of 
production. Bearing in mind the necessity 
for capital cxpenditure after the war we 
have done our best, by pursuing a con- 
servative dividend policy, to strengthen the 
financial resources of the company so far 
as the ex'gencies of taxation have permitted. 

We record with regret the death of Sir 
William Horwood, who had been on the 
board of the company since 1938. In his 
place we have co-opted Sir Claud Hollis, 
who comes un for re-election at the forth- 
coming annual meeting. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE MR DALLEY 


It is with great regret also that we have 
to record the death in January last of one 
of the joint managing directors, Mr Chris- 
topher Dalley. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Institute of Petro- 
leum and was universally respected for his 
character and wide experience of the in- 
dustry. Mr Dalley had been a joint 
managing director of this company for 
seventeen years, and it is largely thanks to 
his work and faith and that of his colleazue, 
Mr Tweed, that it was raised to its present 
position from very modest beginnings. 
Arrangements have been made to ensure 
that the engineering side of our organ‘sa- 
tion, which was under Mr Dalley’s control, 
w'll be continued in an efficient manner 
under Mr F. G. Rappoport, A.R.S.M.. 
M.1.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 

Our relations with the authorities in 
Trinidad continue to be excellent, and I 
would especially like to exoress our appre- 
ciation of the advice and help given to the 
oi! industry by the officials of the Petroleum 
Division of the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
in London. 


THANKS TO THE STAFF AT HOME 
AND ABROAD | 


Once again our thanks are due to the 


staff in Trinidad and London for the effi- 
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ciency with which they have carried on the 
affairs of the company, and I want to record 
our especial appreciation of the services of 
Commander Lavington, our general mana- 
ger in Trinidad. None of our officials ip 
Trinidad with homes in the United King. 
dom has had an opportunity since the war 
started of visiting this country. We hope 
the time is not far distant when normal 
leave arrangements can once more be re. 
stored. We hope also that it will be pos- 
sible for some of the board to visit Trinidad 
when transport facilities are available. 

In conclusion, I feel we ¢an derive some 
satisfaction from the fact that our effort in 
the war years has not been without merit, 
for in the last five years we have produced 
important quantities of a vital munition of 
war and have contributed to the Trinidad 
Government by way of royalties and 
income-tax over three-quarters of a million 
pounds and to the home Government by 
way of income and excess profits tax 
about half a million pounds. Your com- 


pany has thus made a substantial contribi- 
tion to the oil and money needed for the 
prosecution of the war. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 
15 per cent., less tax at §s. in the £, for the 
year, was approved. . 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
LIMITED 


BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 


THE HON. JOHN MULHOLLAND’S 
STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
members of this company was held, 
on the 16th instant, at The Linen 
Hall, Regent Street, London, W., the Hon. 
John Muiholland (chairman of the con- 
pany) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circuated with the report 
and accounts and was taken as read:— 

In spite of the setback in retail trade in 
London this.summer the company’s retail 
business as a whole has been well main- 
tained. The factories also have been well 
employed. 

Trading profits at £90,861 show an in- 
crease of £2,745. The taxation account at 
£37,228, again the highest figure on th: 
debit side of the profit and loss account, 
is £2,782 less than last year, and a ne 
profit of £33,437 against £28,133 has been 
transferred to the appropriation account. 

The settlement of the company’s E.P.T. 
position has freed a sum of £27,000 from 
the provisions previously made. This 
amount has been transferred to the deferred 
repairs account to provide for the renove- 
tion of the company’s properties, which will 
be essential after the war. An appropriation 
of £2,500 has been made to the staff 
benevolent account. In order to strengthen 
further the provision for contingencies an 
amount of £16,000 has been transferred to 
that account. After payment of the prefer- 
ence dividend there remains a balance of 
£74,530, out of which the directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 4 per cent. and @ 
bonus of 2 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
making a total distribution of 8 per cent. 
for the year. The carry forward will then 
be £67,030 against £67,093 brought in. 

In the balance-sheet some slight altera- 
tions have been made in the lay-out which 
sheuid result in greater clarity. The figures 
therein show little change compared with 
last year (for which period the correspond- 
ing figures are given) and call for no speci! 
comment. 

Our thanks are due to the managels. 
buyers and all other members of the staf 
for the loyal and efficient performance o 
their duties in the face of many difficulues 
occasioned by the war. ; 

The report and accounts were unami- 
mously adopted. ‘ 

The retiring director, The Hon. David 
Bowes-Lyon, was re-elected ; and the audi- 
tors. Messrs Hill, Vellacott and Bailey: 
having been reappointed, the proceeding: 
terminated. 
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GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


UPWARD TREND OF TAKINGS AND COSTS 
EXPORT TRADE POSSIBILITIES 
MR J. ARTHUR RANK’S VIEWS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was he.d, on the 14th instant, at 
142-150 Wardour Street, London, W. 

Mr J. Arthur Rank, J.P., the chairman, 
presided. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 

The report of the directors and the 
audited accounts of the corporation for the 
year ended March 31, 1944, are presented 
to members herewith on the occasion of 
our seventeenth annual general meeting. 
Although some progress has been made in 
our negotiations with the Inland Revenue 
authorities towards settlement of outstand- 
ing matters affecting our excess profits tax 
position, a satisfactory basis of agreement 
on certain important issues has not been 
reached. These negotiations are likely to 
be further protracted and no useful pur- 
pose will be served by further delay in 
completing our accounts. The charge for 
excess profits tax included in the profit and 
loss account has been arrived at on a basis 
which we hope will eventually prove con- 
servative. 


A GRATIFYING FEATURE 


The profit and loss account shows that 
trading profits and sundry income of the 
consolidated group of companies, regarded 
as a whole, amounted to £2,785,073, the 
comparable figure for the previous year 
being £2,838,576. It is gratifying to know 
that the takings of our theatres and other 
places of entertainment such as musjc-halls 
maintained an upward trend. On the other 
hand the continued rise in theatre opera- 
tional costs generally, including a larger 
sum laid out during the year on repairs 
and renewals, has reduced the margin of 
gross profit to a level slightly below that 
of last year. 

After making the customary deductions 
set out in the account, including deprecia- 
tion, interest and taxation, profits of sub- 
sidiary undertakings attributable to outside 
shareholders, and profits retained in the 
accounts of subsidiary undertakings, the net 


' profit of the’ corporation for the year shows’ 


a slight reduction at the figure of £192,334. 
Owing to the calls upon the resources of 
our principal subsidiaries for debenture 
redemptions, and the non-recurring nature 
of taxation benefits brought into account, 
the retention of profits by certain subsidiary 
companies concerned is considered prudent 
at this time. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


With the addition of the balance brought 
forward from last year, the available profits 
are raised to £296,298, and it is proposed 
that these profits be applied, firstly, in the 
appropriation of £89,375 to meet the net 
amount of dividend for a full year on the 


jz per cent. cumulative first preference | 


shares, and, secondly, in the appropriation 
of £90,000 for the proposed dividend of 
6 per cent. (less income tax) on the ordinary 
shares in respect of the vear under review, 
‘he same as last year. This dividend will 

paid forthwith upon confirmation in 
general meeting. The balance of profit 
tfemaining to be carried forward is thus 
Ncreased to £116,923. 

e latest accounts of the two companies 
“‘ngaged in manufacturing and ancillary 
dusinesses, Cinema - Television Limited 
‘ormerly Baird Television Limited) and 
British Acoustic Films Limited, reflect the 
‘ttadily progre sive nature of their activities 
and both companies continue to be fully 


and profitably employed in carrying out 
essential work. 


POPULAR FILMS 


Output of fi:ms has been maintained, and 
those released during the year have con- 
tinued to prove popular with the patrons 
of our cinemas and have enjoyed a wide 
circulation among independent exhibitors. 
They include such very successful films as 
“The Man in Grey” and “We Dive at 
Dawn.” One of the films produced during 
the year but not released until after the 
date of the balance-sheet was “ Fanny by 
Gaslight.” This film has proved a remark- 
able success and has done business in this 
country comparable with the best films 
from British or American studios. The 
film reflects great credit on all those con- 
nected with its production. I think we 
should a.l express our appreciation of the 
great efforts made by the producers, artists, 
and technicians who have made possible 
the great improvement in the status of 
British films. 


EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 


The firm establishment of an industry 
producing films with highly important ex- 
port possibilities will enable it not only to 
make its due contribution in the post-war 
period of reconstruction but will stimulate 
and satisfy the growing demand for better 
British films in the home market. It is 
therefore gratifying to see the steady pro- 
gress that is being made. 

The consolidated balance-sheet is drawn 
up to present the position of the corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary companies regarded 
as a single undertaking. I would draw 
your attention to one or two important 
features disclosed by the consolidated 
balance-sheet. It will be seen that, after 
making provision for dividends, the un- 
distributed profits of the corporation and 
of subsidiary undertakings attributable to 
the corporation show an increase of over 
£86.000. 

The outstanding amounts of debenture 
mortgage and loan debt have been reduced 
during the year by £255,000. The current 
liabilities and assets both show an increase 
of some £600,000, mainly due to the in- 
crease in the provisions for current taxation. 
The provisions for depreciation and amor- 
tisation have now reached the substastial 
sum of over £4,096,000 by the appropria- 
tions during the year amounting to over 
£350,000. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


No damage of importance by enemy 
action was suffered during the year under 
review, but in the later period of flying 
bomb activity some of our cinemas in the 
danger zone received damage mainly of a 
superficial nature, although two or three 
cinemas may not reopen before the end of 
the war... 

In regard to the prospects of our group 
for the year now current, enemy activity 
during recent months has adversely affected 
the takings of theatres operating in and 
around the London area. Things, however, 
are improving, and takings in other parts 
of the country have been fully maintained. 
I am pleased to report that the staff pension 
scheme to which I referred in the course of 
my review a year ago came into operation 
in the early part of the year. In conclusion 
I desire to express the board’s high appre- 
ciation of the loyal and excellent services 
rendered throughout the year bv our em- 
ployees in the best interests of the cor- 
poration. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HORLICKS, LIMITED 
TRADING PROFIT MAINTAINED 
FURTHER INTERESTS ACQUIRED 


The ordinary general meeting of Hor- 
licks, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, 
at the offices of the company, Slough. 

Lt.-Colonel J. N. Horlick, O.B.E., M.C., 
chairman of the company, presided. 

The Chairman said: The report and 
accounts having been in your hands for 
some days, I propose with your consent to 
take them as read. 

Reference to the balance-sheet shows 
that the values at which the fixed assets are 
shown have undergone little change, the 
net total after the usual provision tor de- 
preciation being slightly lower than at the 
end of the previous year. 

In this connection, I should perhaps men- 
tion that our post-war plans include pro- 
vision for a considerabie outlay on new 
plant and on other projects to increase not 
only the efficiency of our production from 
the technical point of view but the volume 
of the company’s business in general. Our 
expenditure on plant will ultimately be met 
out of our excess profits tax post-war credit, 
in accordance with the recent confirmation 
cf the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
those credits will be available for the pur- 
chase of new machinery for extension as 
well as for replacement. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


It will be noted that the item shares in 
subsidiary companies shows an apprecia- 
able increase. In the hope of assuring 
adequate supplies when milk production 
has increased sufficiently to permit of the 
present system of control being relaxed we 
have, through a new subsidiary company 
formed for the purpose, purchased three 
milk depots (together with their associated 
businesses) in West Somerset. We shall 
obtain little direct benefit from these milk 
depots so long as milk remains under 
Government control, but in the meantime 
we are taking active measures to assist the 
farmers in our area to increase their pro- 
duction of pure rich milk to the general 
advantage. To this end, we have established 
an Artificial Insemination Centre, for which 
we have been granted an operating licence 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
official opening of this centre will, I hope, 
take place in the new year. You will prob- 
ably also be interested to learn that the 
activities of this new subsidiary include the 
manufacture of a product used in the pre- 
paration of penicillin. I am pleased to be 
able to report that the position of our other 
subsidiary ccmpanies continues to be satis- 
factory. Notwithstanding the cost of the ac- 
quistions to which I have just referred, our 
liquid position remains very strong, and 
the company is thus well placed to take 
advantage of any favourable opportunity 
which may arise to extend our trading ac- 
tivities or to strengthen the foundations 
of our business. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Passing to the profit and loss account, it 
will be noted that the net trading profit for 
the year, after providing for excess profits 
tax, is within a few hundred pounds of the 
figure for the previous year, the available 
total being £239,642, which, as indicated 
in the directors’ report, it is proposed to 
deal with as follows: Provision for taxa- 
tion other than E.P.T. £136,294, transfer to 
general reserve (bringing this up _ to 
£125,000) £5,000, transfer to dividends 
equalisation reserve (bringing this up to 
£125,000) £5,000, interim dividend of 
£66,666 (133 per cent. actual), less income- 
tax, paid April 1, 1944, £33,333, pro- 
posed final dividend of £83.334 (163 per 
cent. actual), less income-tax, for payment 
November 10, 1944, £41,667; balance to be 
carried forward £18,348. 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


I do not think there are any other points 
in the accounts before you which call for 
special mention, but you will no doubt be 
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expecting me to make some reference to 
the company’s immediate and post-war 
prospects, So far as the immediate future 
is concerned, our general policy remains 
unchaaged, and I am happy to report 
that the resuits for the cucrent financial 
year to date are satisfactory. The war- 
time measures taken in January 1941, to 
ensure that the company’s products are 
made avaiiable as far as possible to those 
most in ne.d of them are still in operation, 
but every effort is being made to main- 
tain normal trade at home with‘n the limits 
of our rescurces. As I informed ycu a year 
ago, our subsidiary in Australia is for the 
time being keep.ng the company’s markets 
in Asia and A.rica supplied to the extent 
perm:tied by shipping accommodation. 

As to the more distant future, I have 
already mentioned that certain post-war 
plans are ncw under way. In _ particu- 
lar, we are looking forward to the time 
when, with more abundant supplies of raw 
materials, adequate staff and normal ship- 
p-ng facilites, we shall be able not only 
to resume but to increase our pre-war con- 
tribut.on to the country’s export trade. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


My address would be incomplete without 
a reference to the work of the executives 


and staff during another—and in some re- 
spects a more d-fficuli—year of war. I am 
sure you will wish to join the board in 
our sincece a; p-eciation of the services ren- 
dered by those members of the staff who 
have remained w.th us- The flow of em- 
p.oyees to the Services has continued 
thr ughout the past twelve months, but with 
victory in sight we are now looking forward 
to we.comirg back our staff as and when 
they are rele.sed from the Forces and other 
nati_nal serv ces. Tne company is fortunate 
in having sustained relative:y tew casualties 
among its serving members, but scme have 
lost the:r lives, and our sympathy goes out 
to the reiatives and friends of those who 
have made the supreme sacrifice. 


I will now propose the formal resolution : 
“That the report of the directors and 
statment of accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1944, as submitted to this 
mceting be and are hereby received and 
adopted, and that a final dividend of 16} 
per cent. actual, less income-tax at Ios. in 
the pound, for the year ended March 31, 
1944, be paid to stockholders registered on 
the books of the company as at Septem- 
ber 23, 1944.” 

The resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved, and the formal business having 
been transacted, the proceedings term:nated 





Clothing Industry Labour.—The Board of Trade announces 


that workers experienced on infants’ wear who have been re- . 


leased from war-work will not be submitted to vacancies on 
other work so long as there are vacancies within the approved 
labour forces of nucleus firms in the infants’ wear section. It 
is also propossd to increase the approved labour forces of in- 
fants’ wear specialists from the present 100 per cent (of June, 
1942, employment figures) to 110 per cent, and of tailoring firms 
from the present 75 per cent. to 95 per cent. These increases 
will apply in all regions, except for the time being in the Lon- 
don and the “evacuation ” areas. In a number of the “ evacu- 
ation ” areas, however, the approved labour forces will now be 
raised above their present low levels. 








American Cotton Crop Estimates—A US cotton crop of 
12,300.000 bales of 500 lb. gross weight is forecast by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the US Department of Agricu!ture, 

of November i 
367,000 bales or 3.1 per cent above that of 11,953,000 bales on ais 


based upon _ind‘cations 





October Ist, and compares with 11,427,000 bales produced in 
1943 and _ 12.455,000 bales for the ten year (1933-42) average. 
Lint yield per acre is computed at 293 lb.; this is well above 
the previous record yield of 272.4 lb. Average yie'd for the ten- 
year (1932-42) period is 226.9 Ib. per acre. 
ratio of cotton lint to cotton seed to be equal to the average 
for the past five years, production of 5,107,000 tons of cotton 
seed is indicated, 

_ New Catering Wages Board.—The Catering Wages Commis- 
sion intend to recommend the establishment of a wages board in 
respect of workers employed in licensed residential establish- 
ments, licensed restaurants and railway refreshment establish- 
ments, and in staff hostels and staff canteens for the workers 
at those estab"shnents. Under the terms of the Catering Wages 


Act, 1943, repres-ntations will be considered by the Commission 
before December 13th. 


_ The “Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended November 15. The com- 


plete index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


‘“*THE ECONOMIST * INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

















(1927 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 
Mar. Aug. Nov. Oct. Nov. en a ee aaa ene 
31, 30, 9, 24, 8, 1944 
1937* | 1939 1943 1944 1944 Oct. Nov. Nov. 
an 25, 1, 8, 
—_ | & 1944 1944 | 194 
107-8 106 -9 106 -8 “¥ “7 
109.1 | 107-3 | 107-3 < ee 
3 | Mes | RSs : aot 
F 5 145-5 95-1 (a)} 108-4 104-6 104-0 105-4 
127-2 | 128-9 | 128-9 88-9 (a)| 106-8 03-5 103-5 104 3 
e72 | 703 | 038 | t170 ne 85-0 93-5 (c)} 92-6 92-7 | $ 
—— 419 Stocks ........... 93-6 (a)| 105-7 102-7 102-7 1034 
156 -6 162-2 162-2 Av. yield %t....,..... | 4-84 (3 4-43 4-66 | 4-65 | 4-62 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. t Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. = (¢) October 18. 


with a vote of thanks to the chairman 
directors and staff. 


MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS, 


ing of Malayalam P.antations, Limited, was 
he.a, on the 9th instant, in London, Mr 
H. J. Welch (the chairman) presiding. 


chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts:—In view of all the difficulties, 
the result cannot be regarded as unsatis. 
factory. For the ninth year in succession 
we are able to recommend a final dividend 
of 6 per cent., making Io per cent. for 
the year. 


The total tea crop and the average yield 
of 717 lb. per acre were the h ghest on re- 
cord for the company. The prices per lb. 
rea ised for tea and rubber were the highest 
for 16 years. 
the crop of rubber harvested. In the cur- 
rent year we est:mate to produce 14,300,000 
lb. of tea and 5,700,000 lb. of rubber and 
a considerab.e amount of foodstuff. 






RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Wholl T il Nonwall 
olly emporarily Normally 
Unemployed Stopped in Casual Total 
Employment 
July 17, 1944 | | i 
36,407 274 70 37,351 
ee 7,671 10 —, 7,681 
I : 11,037 310 23 11,370 
PRR ee oe Ne son oc | 6,790 5 — 6,795 
i | 61,905 | 599 || = 693 63,191 
Oct. 16, 1944 | 
eroarear eas 46,168 492 | 782 47,442 
RE is aoc nesenen 9,062 8 1 9,071 
amen ........2... 15589 | 472 ~ | 23 16,084 
TEA sch csankenes 8,416 | 57 | ee 8,473 
1 Se ee 79,235. | 1,029 806 81,070 
Ist. This is ee | = 
Stock Exchange: London 
Assuming the ** FINANCIAL NEws ”’ INDICES 
Sy a. igen aia 
i Security Indices; Yield 
| on tal Corres. . i 
gains 
1944 | CE ay 
| hist” 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
| shares* | Int.t Consols Shares 
| % | % 
Nov. 9. 5,652 5,161 112-5 136-1 3-12 3°70 
» 10. 5,372 5,341 112-6 136 -2 3-10 3°10 
~~ ass 7,515 6,329 112-7 136 -2 3-09 3-69 
> a 5,903 4,548 112-7 136 -4 3-09 3-70 
- ae. 5,838 5,028 112-3 136 -4 3-09 3-11 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 1169 
(Aug. 9) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944 :, highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23); 


owest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
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The twenty-third ozdinary general meet- 








The following is an extract from the 












Generally the estates are in good order, 









There was a slight fall in 










The report was adopted. 
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STANDARD STATIsTIcs INDICES 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 





1944 Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 
Nov. 2.... 126 -9 790,000 Nov. 7.... 127-5 866,000 
» ete |. 730,000 » 1.... | Holiday | . Holiday 
sy eins 127-0 358,000* — ee 127-5 732,000 


' 
1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). 


Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 18, 1944 — versions = 
To Shareholders only .................. 352,986 381,577 
By Permission to Deal................. 5,000 11,500 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 685. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions ee 
I cielo y calnia psec pte so bia er erie Kees en er 1,384,559,905  1,365,898,455 
I in Sse ewe Wiad! e'aine oe G's 4b.es'<. cle ss ectea 049 00's 1,502,969,103 1,479,218,814 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year} U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 
1944... . 1,363,361,540 2,381,981 254,934 1,358,$93,700 2,395,289 4,614,466 
1943... . 1,475,911,710 2,668,427 638,677 1,467,556,660 2,127,701 9,534,453 


* Conversions excluded. f Includes Government issues to Nov. 8, 1944, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


The following three tables give the material for companies 
which published their reports in the second quarter of the year 
which is not repeated in the cumulative tables given each 
quarter. Full publication will be resumed in respect of the 
figures for the third quarter companies. 


TABLE I 


626 SECOND QUARTER COMPANIES’ Gross PROFITS— 
NEw Basis (In £000’s) 


(All figures gross) 

















| Year 3 Year 2 Year 1 Latest 
| Preceding Preceding Preceding Year 
(1941) (1942) (1943) « (1944) 
l 
% | % % % 
All interest....... 6,680 | 8-6! 6,609} 7:9] 6,331] 8-0] 6,088] 7-3 
Preference divs.... | 13,865 | 17-8 | 14,223 | 17-1 | 15,012 | 19-0 | 14,675 | 17-4 
Equity divs....... 44,352 | 56-8 | 43,853 | 02 4 144,372 ' | 36 ss | 45, 914 | 54-5 
Sub-totals ...... 64,897 | 83-2 | 64,685 | 77-4 165,715 | 83-1 | 66,677 | 79-2 
Free reserves and 
carry forward... | 11,285 | 14-5 | 17,164 | 20-2 | 11,262 | 14-3 | 15,650 | 18-6 
Other savings*.... | 1,722 | 2-3 | 2,020 | 2-4] 2,104) 2-6] 1,878] 2-2 





—_ | | | ETT 


Profits before tax, 
after E.P.T..... 


Per cent. of Year 3 | 


| 
preceding....... * 100-0 107 -7 | 101 -5 107-9 
Rate of tax aeons | | 
in grossing up. . 10/- 10/- 10/- 10/~ 











», Redemption fu funds, deferred rv repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates 
of tax 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CAPITAL{ 
MEER le eee een eer ee 


Proportion of Gross Rate of Payment 



































Profits (Gross) 
Pref. Ord. | To Free | Earned Paid 
Div. Div. ee ge Deb. Pret on Ord. | on Ord. 
1941 % % % % % % % 
Ist quarter.... | 17-7 | 73-1 9-2 4:5 6-1 | 16-3 | 14:5 
ad, .... | 23-4 | 65-9 | 10-7 46 6-8 | 10-6 9:0 
sd, 25-7 | 65-0 9°3 4:5 6-9 | 12-1 | 106 
4th 29:5 | 54:1 | 16-4 46 6-4 | 10-9 8-4 
Whole Year... | 23-4 | 65:5 | 11-1 45 6-6 | 12-4 | 10-6 
1942 
Ist quarter.... | 19-9 | 71-3 8-8 4-2 6-9 | 17-0 | 15+1 
me 23°8 | 63-4 | 12:8 4:3 5-9 9:9 8-3 
NEW BASIS r 
Ist quarter.... |} 17:6 | 63-8 | 18-6 4:7 6-0 | 17-3 | 13-4 
and, www. | 21-3 | 546 24-1 46 6-0 11:6 8-6 
Sd, Sw... | 20-8 | 59-5 | 19-7 4:8 6-3 | 12-0 | 10-0 
4th .| 25-6 | 50:0 | 24-4 4:9 6-4 | 14-1 9-4 
Whole Year... | 20-9 | 56-8 | 22-3 4-7 6-2 | 13-9 | 10-0 
1943 
[st quarter.... | 18-3 | 60-3 | 21-4 4:7 6-2 | 18-5 | 13-3 
and, 6g. | 23-0 | 605 | 16-5 ) 4-4 6:5 | 10-6 8:3 
= - 18-4 | 61-4 | 203 | 4-6 6-2 | 15-9 | 11-9 
Wuole”verr "| 242 | 48:2 | 27-99 | 5-0 6-3 | 15-8 | 10-0 
hole Year... | 20-6 | 57:7 | 21-7 4-7 6-3 | 14:5 | 10-6 
1944 
bt quarter. . .| 18-5 | 61-1 | 21-4 | 4-2 6-3 | 18-0 | 13:5 
os + | 18-8 | 58-7 | 22-5 | 4:3 6-0 | 13-4 9-7 


-— ies 


+ Original 1941.42 figures based on adjusted net profits old basis. Subsequent 
figures on gross profits, new basis as given in Table 

















683 
TABLE III 
PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
Computed Gross Reported Net 
Profits (£000’s) Profits (£000’s) 
No. New Basis Old Basis 
Group OM Sd ee 
Cos. | 
Preceding | Latest | Preceding; Latest 
| Year Year Year Year 
| £ a £ 

Financial Land........... 38 5,220 5,792 3,026 2,963 
Investment Trusts ........ 64 5,723 5,948 2,420 2,311 
— SEINE cece sce 2 98 107 80 87 
Sra ener e sical care Wie erarancias 2 304 319 115 109 
a Restaurants....... 8 1,622 1,741 1,203 1,192 
Newspapers, Printing, etc. . 20 2,803 2,816 1,625 1,850 
eee 13 1,515 2,273 1,135 1,111 
Telegraphs and Telephones. 6 2,314 2,132 1,846 1,803 
Tramway and Omnibus.... 1,428 1,544 892 922 
Warehousing ............. a 236 159 203 130 
Waterworks.............. | 4 224 206 189 180 
Entertainments........... 6 306 307 162 161 
RS rere | 3 3,375 2,583 2,711 2,334 
MI oe ce cc staceccces lll {Dr. 1,037 127 |Dr. 269 124 
LL eRe aa ee 15 301 316 239 244 
Breweries and Distilleries . . 20 5,176 5,301 2,915 2,909 
Food, Confectionery, etc. .. 20 1,811 1,945 1,060 1,105 
Shops and Stores ......... 33 3,327 3,955 1,620 1,864 
CN 6956 soca cv cae cea 24 3,584 3,766 2,697 2,880 
MED is o.605:0 wong tases 5 | 1,072 1,066 1,024 1,012 
Building Materials ........ 35 | 3,676 3,871 2,182 2,376 
Electrical Equipment...... 13 : 3,663 3,847 2,616 2,602 
Oe eee 16 2,269 2,470 1,049 1,217 
Tron and Steel............ 28 | 6,980 7,461 3,454 3,734 
Motors and Cycles ........ 15 3,956 4,193 1,689 1,712 
Engineering.............. 32 } 1,704 1,932 896 1,034 
Other Companies ......... | 78 | 17,431 | 18,028 ; 11,860 | 12,451 
i cicsinsicencne: | 626 | 79,081 | 84,205 | 48,639 | 50,417 








THE ECONOMIST PROFIT FIGURES 


The defects of company accounts and the complications 
of income-tax make it impossible to present statistics of 
profits in a simple, standardised form, The following 
definitions may assist the reader :— 


(a) Gross and Net Profits—Gross profits are profits 
before payment of standard income-tax (but after 
such other taxes as EPT and NDC). Net profits are 
profits after tax. In many cases, figures of gross 
profits can be calculated only by adding back what 
appear to be the appropriate amounts of tax to the 
net figures published. 


(b) Accounting Period and Reporting Period .—Company 
reports are published some time after the end of the 
period in which the profits were earned. The figures 
can be grouped by the quarter in which they are 
published (i.e., by the reporting period) or by the 
quarter in which the company’s financial year ends 
(i.e., by the accounting period). 


(c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis the net 
profit consisted of preference and ordinary dividends 
as published, whether gross or net, plus actual allo- 
cations to free reserves. Total profit was the largest 
figure of the profit and loss account, excluding capital 
profits and transfers from reserves. The figure was 
struck before depreciation if that was disclosed. On 
the new basis no net profit figure is provided. It 
can be obtained by deducting from the gross the 
appropriate rate of tax. The gross profit is the gross 
total of interest and dividends plus additions to free 
reserves and other savings, both grossed up at the 
stated rate of tax. 


COAL STATISTICS 


_MANPOWER WASTAGE AND RECRUITMENT 









































| Six Months 13 Weeks 
| Ended : i Ended : 
. | 26 27 25 25 24 
Sept., | March, | Sept., | March, | June, 
1942 1943 1943 1944 1944 
Hy he Si ad 
Gross Natural Wastage :— | 
Death (accidental or natural)... 1,594 | 1,676 1,603 1,798 793 
INOS eign arc 655. isle eh mntirns siemens | 1,350| 1,422 1,346 1,605 693 
Excess of new compensation | | 
cases over recovered cases... | 10,446 | 8,951 | 12,253 | 12,055 6,561 
NE eiscclos oacvosincexeces 3,351 3,130 4,377 4,457 2,758 
TOMO Gaelic cue siew nande 16,741 | 15,179 | 19,579 | 19,915 | 10,805 
Less Juvenile Recruitment ...... 7,059 | 5,299 6,905 5,505 2,758 
Net Natural Wastage (gross natural | | 
wastage less normal juvenile re- | 
CNMI oe 5 cx coe esiecwctasos 9,682 9,880 | 12,674 | 14,410 8,047 
Abnormal Recruitment (men _ re- 
turned H.M. Forces, other indus- | \ 
tries, volunteers, optants and 
RA ere nrc 15,970 | 8,823 5,703 | 15,461 | 16,963 
Excess or deficiency of Abnormal 
Recruitment over Net Natural y st | 
WUE oie Screelaciclew ec cvic-csneie + 6,288 |— 1,057 lacoaia ‘ese 6,971 |+ 1,051 |4+ 8,916 





OvuTPUT PER MANSHIFT WORKED 


Output Output 
per per 
Year Manshift Manshift 
| Worked by all Worked by 
| Wage-Earners | Coalface Workers 
Tons Tons 
1938 . 1-12 2°95 
1939 ... die oe 1-13 2-97 
Ee BOSE 2 cw ee sank xs ia 1-09 2-93 
ES Een Caritas ama teb weexinwn ean 1-06 2 -94 
RRS SEE Ak oc orna ds pak onsen behe 1-03 2-87 
PGR RES ORES SSS os ok Sass bak bed 1-03 2-75 
1944 (Ist Quarter)...... Soe wee 1-02 2°72 
PS Dicscewess 1-01 2-72 


OuUTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL PER MANSHIFT WORKED 


| Second Quarter, 1943 | Second Quarter, 1944 


| | 
| Output Output Output {| Output 
of ; of of j of 
Saleable | Saleable Saleable Saleable 
Coal Coal | Coal Coal 
a> £ per per per per 
District Manshift | Manshift | Manshift Manshift 
| Worked | Worked by Worked | Worked by 
yg by Wage- by ; Wage- 
all | Earners | all | Earners 
Wage- : | at the Wage- |! at the 
Earners | Coal Face Earners Coal Face 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Fons Tons Tons Tons 
Northumberland .... 0-99 2-86 0-99 2°91 
Cumberland .... 0-70 2-05 0-70 2-08 
Durham ........ ; 0-89 2-63 0 -86 2°22 
Yorkshire, South. .... 1-16 3-26 1-16 3°34 
Yorkshire, West ... 0 -98 2-56 0-97 2-56 
Derbyshire, North. . 1°35 3-74 1-35 3-82 
Nottinghamshire .. . 1-46 3-84 1-46 3°95 
Derbyshire, South. 1-48 4-09 1-50 4-41 
Leicestershire........... 1-66 4-45 1-57 4-32 
Lancashire and Cheshire 0-84 2 -26 0-83 2°33 
North Wales............ 0-86 2-80 0-87 | 2-89 
Staffordshire, North ..... 1-12 3-58 1-10 | 3-64 
Cannock Chase.......... 0-92 2-76 0-93 2-84 
Staffordshire, South and 
Worcestershire........ 0-94 3-20 0-99 3:49 
ere 1-01 3-09 0-91 2-84 
Warwickshire........... 1-22 3°79 1-24 3:92 
S’th Wales and Monmo:ith 0-84 2:05 0-80 2-02 
Forest of Dean.......... 0-84 2-13 0-82 2-26 
ME 6iseix scan besos 0-58 1-74 0-51 1-51 
NI teins © oss 6:8 0:00: 0-79 1-78 0-77 1-76 
Fife and Clackmannan.. . 1-12 2-42 1-13 2°46 
The Lothians (Mid. and 
CDSE GEN a 6 6 <as'd54:< 1-09 3-06 1-07 3-10 
Lanarkshire ..... ¢ 0-93 2-06 0-95 2-14 
Ayr and Dumfries. . 1-14 2-72 1-10 2-66 
RG ose iwes hse 1-01 2-93 0 -96 2-78 
GREAT Brivain..... | 1-03 | 2°75 1-01 2-72 


1 

AVERAGE WEEKLY CASH EARNINGS 
AND VALUE OF ALLOWANCES IN KIND 
' 


Value of 


Year Cash Earnings Allowances 

in Kind 

cs & 5.) ak, 

1938 215 9 | oe 
1939 . 219 6 2 3 
1940 | 3 8 8 2 6 
1941 ..... 4 0 0 2 9 
BOER sesewss 4€i3 32 3 60 
ED 65s as chs : ; : 5 0 0 » 2 
1944 (Ist Quarter -). eRe: § 8 9 3 10 


NuMBERS KILLED AND SERIOUSLY INJURED AT MINES 


| Killed 


Seriously Injured 


Under- | ¢ me —e Under- | og . 
| ground Surfacc Potal ground | Surface Total 

7 a eae 
DR cacsaskeaan j 782 76 858 | 2,877 | > 280 j 3,157 
ee | 722 61 783 | 2,851 | 304 3,155 
| \eeeerten 836 87 923 | 2,873 | 364 3,237 
| ee 838 87 925 | 2,681 309 2,990 
ore 799°C} 78 877 | oe | 278 2,809 
TD séhecGanees 655 58 713 2,357 | 239 2,596 
1944 (Ist Quarte "| 141 16 157 560 | 71 631 
(2nd _s,, 148 | 8 156 | 619 | 58 677 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit has been in fair supply in 
the money market this week. Thanks to the exceptionally large 
receipts from National War Bonds the previous week, floating 
debt borrowing was again on a modest scale. Treasury Deposit 
Receipt payments amounted to £60,000,000 which went against 
effective maturities of slightly over £50,000,000. With. only 
£110,000,000 of Treasury bills to be paid for, the amount 
borrowed in this way equalled maturities. The banks, therefore, 


found themselves able to expand their bill purchases and though 
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they still profess to prefer end December maturities one or two 
of them have begun to nibble at the January bills. The main 
addition to bank cash in the past week came from the running 
down of Public deposits at the Bank of England. These fell 
by £10,852,000 to £5,980,000. The counterpart to this decline 
is provided by an increase of £9,096,000 in bankers’ deposits 
and by a further net expansion of 2,430,000 in the note 
circulation. The week’s rise of £5,255,000 in Government 
securities is offset by a fall of £5,769,000 in Other securities. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betwee1 
Novem 9th and November 16th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% 


October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 


Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 1 % 4 months, 14-14%; 6 month«. 
14-13%. Treas Bills: 2 months, %; 3 months, Ll as %- Day-to-day 
or 32-14%. Short Loans, 1-13%. Ba deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at $%; at notice, 2%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between November 9th and November 16th. (Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 


, States. $ (4:862) 4-02 is 
.< 863) 4-43-47; “s" ce 
7 30-40. 


mail transfers 4-0 
Switzeriand. 
French E 


24 038 Canada. 
mail transfers 3-47}. rancs (25 +294) 
fe. Francs 1974-2044. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden 
to (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04 ; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 82 *8456% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
71-6597 p. (buying). 


Sized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71: Prise. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between November Sth 
and November 16th. 

E Piastres (973) 978-§. (India. Ru (18d. per rupee) 179-1844. 

Congo. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-34. tran. RI. 128-1°0. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 

uo rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 



































New York Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov 
on 8 9 10 1l 13 14 15 
Cabies:— | Cents ; Cents ; Cents . Cents | Cents | Cents ; Cents 
London....... ; 4028§ | 4028§ | 40285 4023§ | 4028§ | 402$5 
Montreal...... ; 90-125 | 90-180 , 90-250 90-125 | 90.125 | 89-810 
Zurichf....... ' 23-50 23°50 , 23-50 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-95* | 24-93* 24-93 | Market | 24-95% | 24-95% | 24-95° 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5°19 | 5:19 5-19 | closed 5-19 §-19 5-19 
Lisbon ....... ' 4:09 | 4-09 4-09 4:09 | 4-09 4-09 
Barcelona. .... | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23-85 | 23°85 _ | 23 “85 23 -85 23-85 | 23-85 
. Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid 
CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) | 
—— ee =x fost j } ; 
Oct. | June | July | Aug. ' Sept. | Oct. 
; 1943 | 1944 1944 1944 | 1944 1944 
Capital and reserves .....| 140-9] 142-5 | 142-5 | 142-5| 142-5) 142:5 
Acceptances, etc......... 102-3 95-6 | 100-1 99-0} 100-0} 100-7 
Notes in circulation...... 16 1-4 1-4 1-4 1:3 id 
Current, deposit and other : 
SEES 05404850050 3,812 -7 | 4,100-2 | 4,121 -4 \4, 160-9 | 4,251 +1 ( 4,342 °5 
Total liabilities. ..... 4,057 -4 | 4,399-7 | 4,365 -4 | 4,40: 403-8 | 4,494 -9 | 4,586 -8 
DM Oc icccsessses>o rene 394-0 | 427:°0| 425°6 | 439 3 443-1 | 455-0 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit........ 129 -6 179 -4 133 -4 126 -2 125-2 | 135:9 
Money at call........... 151-4 | 184-7 187-6 | 204-7 191-2] 191-5 
Discounts ....0ccccceccs 181-0 | 202-4 212-9 210 -6 208 -5 169°5 
Treasury deposit receipts.} 1,135 -0 | 1,245-5 | 1,310-0 | 1,337 -0 | 1,443°5 | 1,566 °5 
Investments ......-..--+ 1. 158-1 | 1,169-2 | 1,175-2 |1,179-7 1, 182-7 |1,171:7 
Loans and Advances..... 139-9 770-3 755-0 "741-7 735 +2 134 °7 
Investments in affiliated | 
RERER civ atasennteren 23-9 24-1 24-1, 24:1 24-1 24:1 
Cover for acceptances, | 
premises, etc. ........- 144-4 | 137-1 141-6 | 1405 | 141-4} 1421 
Total assets......... 4,057 -4 | 4,339-7 | 4,365-4 | 4,403 -8 |4,494-9 | 4,586 8 
THE ROYAL MINT 
Coins Struck in 1942 and 1943 
ran let: ice = obs ee 
1942 | 1945 
Imperial 
| Number Number 
Silver :— | | 
SURES ee a 31,220,090 | 15,462,875 
ROE SRST TREN Fe 39,895,243 26,711,987 
i ee ee ee 31,130,402 21,228,427 
Og cng 44,942,785 46,927,111 
ae. | 4,144,051 1,379,220) 
Maundy | 
4d. . in 1,325 1,335 
ene S 1,325 | 1,335 
BS fe wis a Se rhs aoe 1,231 | 1,239 
a ee Grate hig he hatte awe ere 1,243 | 1,347 
Tora (SILVER).......... 151,337,695 | 121,714,876 
PE OE. 455 oii sa s0n ssh o500 0905 | 103,214,400 101,702,400 
Bronze :— | 
Reset kt 3 thst ee | 71,908,800 76,200,000 
SE PM NE Cc an oe 28,857,600 33,345,600 
Totat (IMPERIAL) ......- | 355,318,495 322,962,876 
Dominon, Colonial, Foreign, etc. ...... 207,066,050 | 359,104,654 
GRAND TOTAL ..........- | 562, 384, 545 _ 682,067,510 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 11, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £40,128,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £98,543,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £210,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£8,599,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,010,877,000 against £2,020,102,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- | april | April 
Revenue mate, A # Week | Week 
944-45 t ended | ended 
‘0 to ' 
N Nov. | Nov. 
ov. Nov. 13 ll 
13, | JL | 1943 | 1944 
1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 


| 
Income Tax. . . ./1300000 425,196! 494,846) 11,680) 8,681 


Sur-tax.......- 80,000) 16,111) 13,603} 477) 455 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties....... 100,000| 59,993! 65,685) 1,819 1,688 
Stamps......,. | 19,000: 10,780! 7,916, "200, ... 
NDE. -.---- LV) 599,900; -19:623) 20,568) 670, 825 


| 304,163! 309,616; 1, 570 9, 329 
1,000 238) 130 


2000000} 836 836,094) 912 364) 26, aa 20,978 978 


Penis. eoseee 
Other Inid. Rev. 











fotal Inld. Rev. 























Customs ....... | 564,900} 336, 078) 354,482) 10,732! 11,464 
Ds 6s cae 472 :900} 298,400) 312 »400) 4,495, 4,382 
Total Customs & | | 

Bac ...<<0% 1037800, 634,478; 666,882 15,227 15,846 
Motor Duties...| 27,000} 5,024 5,433 ... 108 
P.O. (Net Re- \ 

~~. os coe | 
WirelessLicences} 4,850} 2,190) 2, ™ 
Crown Lands... 800 650 680 | 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans} 17,350) 4,019 


3413 44, 727 
Miscell. Receipts 24, ott Mines 47 105) 53,856 1,596) 2,470 


fotal Ord. Rev./3101800) '1529560 1644838] 43, 283) 40,128 








| ' pr Tez 
SELF-BALANCING | ! 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112, 370, 68,200! 71,900) 2,650; 2,700 


PE oss x ccaycem 5214170 1597760 1716738 45,933) 42,828 


| 


LS 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands): 








= 


Esti- 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April Week | Week 
944-45) = t ended | ended 
| ieee = Nov. | Nov. 
Nov. Nov. 13 ll 
| 2 11, : : 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | | | 
Int. & Man. of; 
Nat. Debt . . .| 420,000) 242, 783, 265,501 1, 144 1,477 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,000} 4, 340) 5,020 
OtherCons, Fund! i 
Services ..... | 7,000} 3, 770 3,853] 
Me oS ns 436, 000! 250,893) 274,373; 1,144 1, 477 





Supply Services. 15501399 3272124 3372743) 99,750 97,066 


ROM esses sone '5937399 3523017/3647116 100894 98, 543 





SELF- BALANCING 
F ‘0. & Brdcastg.| 112,370) 


Total pases eases 6049769 3591217 3719016 1103544 101243 


A change va as home. mei in ie method of teins 
nexcess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 


‘xpenditure (under ‘Total Supply Services”) instead of ° 


deing shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
leduction from ordinary revenue. 


wfter decreasing Exchequer balances by 
{139,474 to (2,781,837, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
{60,295,036 to £21,602 million. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
War SUR on ed 1,821 
verseas Trade Garantees.............0..000- 5 
1,826 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
ind Settlement (Facilities) Acts.............. 16 


68,200} 71, 900: 2,650, 2,700 | 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 
—_ i 
Ways and 
ae . Means Trea- 
Advances = Total 
Pa So ae ee Be Seca b Float- 
Date Bank posits ing 
Ten- | 7,,, | Public] of | oY, | Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- | 742 
land | 
| | ; 
1943 | 
Nov. 13 |1210-0' | Notavailable | 
1944 j | 
Aug. 12 |1430-0 | si 
» 19 |1430-0 


"| 1478 -5| 5498-4 
Not available 


» 26 11430 -0| 2199 -0 | 390-9 "y 
Sept. 2 {1430-0 
» _9 11430-0 


»” 16 1430 0 ” ” 

» 23 {1430-0 eas 

» 30 36/95 3 449-8 | 21-0 | 1582-0| 5748-1 
Oct. 7 {1430-0 Not available 

» 14 tone a ” 

» 21 {1440-0 

ee a 497 -0 | 0-38" | 1705 -0 5952-8 

Nov. 4 |1460-0 Not available 

~~ 1470 ‘0 ae a 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 











Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of Rate |Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
Applied ment Min. 
Offered foe Allotted Rate 
: ec ee 
1943 | s. d. 
~~ - 90:0 | 197-5 | 90:0 | 20 0-29 27 
| 
Aug. 11 | 110-0 | 208-9 110-0 | 20 0-51 36 
» 18 110-0 | 200-9 ; 110-0 | 20 0-83 42 
» 25 110-0 | 202-9 | 110-0 | 20 2-84 34 
Sept. 1 110-0 | 222-5; 110-0 | 20 2-45 30 
ca 8 110-0 | 217-7 | 110-0 | 20 2-81 35 
» 110-0 | 220-4 | 110-0 | 20 2-47 31 
» «422 110-0 | 207-2 | 110-0 | 19 11-60 54 
» 29 | 110-0 | 228-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 
Oct. 6 | 110-0 | 227-1 | 110-0] 20 0-27} 31 
» 13 | 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0 | 20 0-30 35 
» 20 120-0 | 227-5 | 120:0 | 20 0-16 34 
» a0 120-0 | 223-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-69 37 
Nov. 3 | 120-0} 211-3 120-0 | 20 0-62 41 
— 110-0 | 206-1 | 110-0 | 20 0°43 35 


| 

On Nov. 10 applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be 
paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of following week were accepted as to about 35 
per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at 
higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to 
be paid for on Saturday were accepted in full. £110 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Nov. 17. 
For the week ending Nov. 18, the banks will be asked 
er deposits to the maximum amount of £60 
million 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 





Week 3% 5% Was 
N.S.C Defence Savings 
ended Bonds Bonds Rover 
' ! ! 
Sept. 5 5,421 1,419 4,260 6,587 
— 4,022 1,483 4,228 13,178 
» ae 4,552 1,442 5,621 4,809 
» 26 4,713 1,444 4,214 4,094 
Oct. 3 4,108 1,511 4,977 5,036 
» 10 4,030 1,753 7,667 4,010 
oo ae 4, 356 1,768 7,144 6,441 
x» 24 4,377 1,812 3,449 4,621 
a | 4,445 1,745 5,037 5,168 
Nov. 7 4,624 2,258 6,683 119,274 
» 14 sea | eH 4,511 877 
Totals 
to =e 1256, 825* | 767,525* 1,789,48545| 860,306 § 








* 259 weeks. t+ 202 weeks. t 63 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

The new issue of 13° Exchequer Bonds (1950) has 
raised in 2 weeks a tolal of £9,289,734. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 14th amounted to a total value of £69,459,370. 
Up to Oct. 28th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £185,770,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 233d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas ; 
Rs. a. Ss. a. 

62 9 11¢4.—CO«O 

63 #1 114 (4 

63 5 114 «(8 

63 4 114 14 

63.9 114 (12 

64 3 15 #7 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 15,. 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f f 
Notes Issued : am Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. . . .1177,311,162 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ...1188,203,588 
partment.... 22,930,556 | Other Secs... . 775,572 
Silver Coin ... 5,740 

Amt. of Fid. 
ISSUE icceses 1200,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion = (at 

168s. per oz. 
ee 241,718 


120,241,718 1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ , £ 
14,553,000 } Govt. Secs. .... 217,932,764 


3,181,539 | Other Secs. : 


Props.’ Capital 
BC cece ces 


Public Deps.*. 5 980, 315 Discounts & 
_ -- Advances... 6,991,814 ° 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,083,302 
Bankers..... reer -——— 
Other Accts... 54,375,755 21 075,117 
—— -} Notes........ 22,930,556 
240 1496, 561 Gold & Silver , 
COMie ca 2,272,978 


264,211, 415 264,211,415 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 








——__——.,—- 
Nov. | Nov.*| Nov. | Nov. 
17 1 8 | 15 
——___ —__ ——_—- : ae —| es 
Dept. | 
~~ a circulation..... 11013 — ‘0)1174-9 ‘9.1177 -3 
banking depait- 
—— saad aemas 36-6 29 2 25 4 22-9 
‘G nt debt and} | | 
Pei hes ccsve nos 1049 -1/1199 -3/1199 3119-2 
Other securities.... é 0:9, O-7| O-7) 0-8 





silv ‘oi wal 0-0; 0-0 0-0| 0-0 
Silver Coin. ....-+---5- | 

Gold valued at s. peri 0-2) O- 2) 0-2; 0-2 

; . . {168 -00 168 -00\168 168-0) 

















fine 02. «-- +--+ 

Depelic Sisiakas eles.’ _.| 85} 12-41 16-81 6-0 
Bankers’ . - - .| 147-3! 193-0) 177 8 186-1 
Others : F : ; ‘| 52-7' 55-0) 55 H 54-4 
POA snc o0cese -| 208-5) 259 “41 254-4) 246-5 

Banking Dept. Secs. ene 
Government....-- .| 170 2) = sl 4 m _ 
Discounts, etc... . | ; - ‘ un y as 
—........ “| 188-0] 245-6) 239-6] 239-0 

Banking depart. res. 38 5 - 5 27 ‘7 2° 2 

| o 70 oO 

‘** Proportion ”....-- 18 ne 12- yj ll 0) 10-2 

* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue ré rised from £1 (150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


| Week | 











Aggregate 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to 
ae 
Nov Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
13 ll | 13 11 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
| —_— 
| | 
Working days :— 6 | 6 269 268 
Birmingham..... ; 1,601 | 3575 98,006 | 77,916 
Bradford....... 2,590 a 934 85,320 | 80,935 
Bristol..... ‘al 601 | 590 ; 29,467 | 29,509 
a a 478 | 514 | 25,996 | 26,569 
Leeds...... 649! 701} 50,273 | 51,976 
Leicester... 713 733 | 36,806 | 36,154 
Liverpool . . 5,147 | 5,275 | 205,301 | 230,246 
Manchester. . 2,657 | 2,931 | 396,579 | 148,860 
Newcastle.... 1,433 | 1,346 | 69,842 | 76,804 
Nottingham .... .; 386 415 | 20,102 | 18,260 
Sheffield ........| 634 715 | 41,711 | 41,360 
Southampton... .| 115 128 5,938 7,190 
12 Towns ....... "17,004 3 16,857 [1065341 825,779 
Dublin*......... 9571. | 8,675 321, 622 a | 394.952 932 


ce ae 


* Nov. 6, 1943, and Nov. 4, 1944. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
~ 12 U.S.F.R. BAnKs | Nov.] Oct. a | ov. 
RESOURCES 12, 26, 
Gold certifs. on hand and! 1943 1944 1944 194 








due from Treasury 19,805) 18,021) 18,011) 18,016 
Total reserves ........... 20,234) 18,820 18,805) 18,799 


Total cash reserves....... "300, "262 251 235 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....} 9, 865. 17,261) 17,605) 17,957 
Total loans and secs. ....| 9,899 17,592) 17,973! 18,367 
Total resources .......... 31,856) 38,278 38.719) 38,966 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 15,918) 20,634) 20,823) 21,015 
Excess mr. bank res. .....| 1,080 "800| ‘900! 900 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12; 198; 13,940) 14,803) 14,159 
Govt. deposits ........... 369| 229 216 314 


eeeieaesee 14,283! 15,755 


Total deposits 
Total liabilities 


14,289 15,755| 15,952 16,115 








RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





| Oct. | Oct. 


Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
: 29, 6, 13, 20, 27, 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold coin & bullion) 444 444 444) 444) 444 
Rupee coin........ 136} 161) 160) 161) 166 
Balances abroad ...| 1,404; 2,982 987} 3,023' 3,129 
Sterling securities . . 6,748) 8,443) 8,503) 8, 563) 8, 563 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 583, 578 57 578, '578 
Investments ...... 68) 116) 116) 116) 116 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation} 7,821) 9,500) 9, 570) 9,622) 9,565 
Deposits : Govt.... 599) 1,870} 1,940 1 '967 2, 098 
OS See 718) 1, 1, or 1 out 1, 035) 1, ,051 
Reserve ratio...... 90 -9%|92 92 6% % 


%)22 “1% | 














THE ECONOMIST, November 18, 1944 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 








j Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

25, | 9 16, 23, 

ASSETS 1943 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold and English ster... 40- 23) 50 -54! 50-54) 50-54 
Other coin, bullion, etc.. 10 86! 18-75! 18-61] 18-93 
Call money, London...... 50 -18 119 -62 121 -25 123 -23 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .|223 -66 259 -02 242 -02 233 -53 
Discounts and advances...| 19-10. 20-22| 18 *89| 19-14 

LIABILITIES | | ! 

Notes issued............. 155 -26 198 -99'198 -99 199 -49 
Deposits, etc..........+-- |168 -34/217 -91|200 -09 193 -35 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


j Oct. ; Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
8, 15, | 22, 29, 
ASSETS 1943 1944 1944 1944 


Gold coin and bullion..... 
Bills discounted.......... 


78-99, 94-88 95-57) 95-3; 
13-18 21-62! 21-34) 19- Fr 























cabap eho 38, 719 38,966 Invest. and other assets. ..| 87-14' 90-53; 90-51) 91-98 
— ratio ~ ‘eaeeesuee 67° 0% 51: *7%'151 -2% 150 6% CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA LIABILITIES . | | 
ANK AND IREASURY Notes in circulation....... 47 -04) 52-89) 52-87) 56-26 
RESOURCES ieenemenes a oe Deposits: Government ...! 5-23) 4-13 4-44) 3-14 
enter = a teense a are — — = Bankers’ ...... 117 -30 144-71 142 -86 142-76 
reasury & bank currency.| 4,100) 4,115) 4,115) 4,115 Others........ 5-50} 4-73) 5: 18) 4-99 
LIABILITIES Sept | Ae’ | Sie | SB | Reserve ratio......222.0. 45 2% |46 -1%|46 -694|46 -2°, 
Money in circulation...... 19,514) 24,216) 24,409) 24,674 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 sie ceciteiieas daaumaindenie iii dedemmeaiens deleted 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,666] 2,588) 2,588! 2,627 ASSETS RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Gold at home............ 1,073' 1,214) 1,239) 1,243 : 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Other gold and for. exch...| 1/907| 2'398| 2'438| 2488 | _ Ss Million £N.Z.’s 
_ Million &° Non. Int. Govt. bonds....| 106) 96] 95) 93 Sept. Aug. | Aug. ; Sept. 
We ee news ________si|s Treasury bonds.......... 391} 774; 774) 774 6, | 21, | 28, | 4, 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. L Gold and stg. exch. ....... 28-42 35+ “44 35 “45) 35-74 
Oe ee ae Advances to State........ 38-02 39-44) 39-95, 38-85 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 ; 1944 | 1944 Notes in circulation....... 1,728] 2,085) 2,106) 2,163 Investments...........+- 10 32) 11-74, 11-74: 11-74 
PE cies cast casoawenes 2°65) 2 65) 2°65) 2-65 Deposits : Government... 732; 727; 623) 615 LIABILITIES | | 
British Govt. secs. ....... 22- 15) 26 -09) 26 -59 = 59 BOBS 2.00000 | 848) 1,270 1,414, 1,420 Bank notes...........++- 33 ‘77 37 +73) 37-96) 37-99 
Sterling balances......... 2: 10) 1-62) 1- 24) 1-84 Certs. of participation..... 15} "168| 171 172 Demand liabs.: State . 15 79 9 9 a 9-07; 10-31 
LIABILITIES | | Reserve ratio............ - 0% 83 3% 183-6% 84 -0% Banks and others ........ 26 -58 39-27, 37-34 
Notes in circulation....... 27 -09} 30-78, 30-87) 31-40 | *| Reserve to sight liabs. ... .137 -3% lai: ‘5/4 0% 141-79, 
P 
000’s omitted 
| z : ; National | West- | Williams 
Barclays | District | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | 
CTOBER, 1944 Bank Coutts Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank en —— | Aggre- 
Ltd. | &Co. | Ltd. | & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. gate 
|_| Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. 
Date 31st | 30th | 25th 17th 24th 25th 25th 24th | 25th 26th 23rd 
. ASSETS £ f | ¢ £ | «| £ is £ c | é £ £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of ' | | 
eee et ast chuehdkinnsasakhuasusnns 90,175 3,975 | 16,341 7,604 | 83,175 20,454 | 100,061 5,429 57,500 60,514 7,790 453,018 | 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | , 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 26,968 1,034 4,343 2,688 19,238 7,131 21,358 226 18,692 | 20,034 3,182 | 124,894 
NTE we kik i. | is set Bs 9,030 ss aoe i ae oe 9,030 
Money at Call and Short Notice................ | 19,700 5,180 6,491 8,231 34,520; 11,600 36,135 10,536 25,178 30,239 3, 499 | 191,309 
nek sheik abe aebbakness 42,107 1,506 | 8,937 2,833 23,459 5,836 40,124 810 26,223 16,774 913 169,522 
Treasury Deposit Receipts............eeeeeeees 338,000 5,500 52,000 11,500 | 286,500 65,500 | 370,000 1,000 | 210,500 | 203,000 23,000 | 1,566,500 
7 eee a er 218,296 15,069 58,698 23,076 | 214,258 59,445 | 233,790 24,652 | 133,149 | 163,789 27,513 | 1,711,735 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs........... 157,205 7,891 19,608 12,483 | 118,856 31,053 | 160,718 14,263 | 104,905 95,932 11,761 734,675 
Liabilities to Customers for Acceptamces, Endorse- 7 
REE SCC a sha on 6sn55 5445 500460465500 15,188 1,223 3,030 4,753 26,208 7,834 13,619 180 10,753 15,573 2,306 100,667 
Bank Premises Account .........ssscseseceses 7,895 405 1,363 695 6,659 2,881 8,507 470 6,846 4,857 876 41,454 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 
eee ELC A heneavikxahsowks 6,221 3,777 se 8,557 | 2,514 2,992 24,061 | 
921,755 | 41,783 | 170,811 73,863 | 825,680 | 211,734 | 992,869 | 57,566 | 596,260 | 613,704 80,840 | 4,586,865 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other 
DIS CCG CckssspBeSheSbeee bossa bene kins 10 -25 10-31 10-10 11-32 10-75 10 -44 10 -53 10-17 10-15 10 -44 10-30 | 10-43 
cee] epee een cee) ene SSS GS ———— —_—_—_— 
LIABILITIES : 
OND 6k 64 be S65 spas sheesh asecke us 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 § 
i ea St Rees ise eknsbenseeae ens 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,800 13,410 1,200 9,479 9,320 1,000 64,285 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts........... 879,459 38,560 | 161,828 67,200 | 773,651 | 195,921 | 950,681 53,399 | 566,549 | 579,472 75,659 | 4,342,379 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............-++ 15,188 1,223 3,030 — 26,208 7,834 13,619 180 ~— 15,573 2,306 100,667 | 
Biobes Sn Circwlation .....06s..ccccescccccecsces si 6 | | | ll | 19 sie 1,287 | 19 nee 1,336 
921,755 | 41,783 | 170,811 | 825, 680 | 211,734 | 992,869 




















| 73,863 














57,566 | 596,260 


613,704 80, 840 | 4,586,865 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


London on Australia and N.Z.* 








Australia and N.Z. on London 


Colombia * 
Ecuador * 
Guatemala 














Buying Selling Buying Selling Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 
: +Aus- ; tAus- 5-033 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
Australia N.Z. tralia | 1N-2Z-| Australia | tN.Z. j tralia tN.Z. El Salvador _ Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on October 3rd. 
ee iti ~~ _ SVenezuela* — Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Sept. 29th. 
Oe et bee Pe ele bee Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on September 13th, 1944. 
Mail | Mail | Mail a Mail | Mail | Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
(8) (f) ) (t) (8) 
Sight. .| 126%] 1264] 1268 Oe ateg me 124%) 124%] 123§ | 1253 | 1243 
30days| 1274| 127%| 126% er 124t'| 1261") 1234 | 12544] 124 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
60 days 127 43) 127% 27 127 123% | 123 last 125g | 12425 ee ane 
90 days’ 128 | 128 &| 127% | 127} ro 123§ | 1238 | 122 n.q. 12488 Chenged From To Changed From % 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills ; % % i °35 S 4 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. Satetem anne — = = : : ee RRetaee july 15, = 2b i 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. f¢ Plus poe: a... Feb. 1 35 6 5 eee Ma : 12 40 4¢ «3 
§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 126 Be ta Bae rear® oo 1 9° °40 St 3 P. Bosna eeeeees Mar, 17°41 2. W 
60 days, 127}; 90 days, 127}. (N.Z.) Demand, 1253; 30 days, 126}; 60 days, 126 eed i 540 2b St etn seve aa i 
OO days, E505 (pbus postage). nap ee. Bucharest Sept. 17,'40 3 3 | Rio de Janeiro May 31 35... 
SOUTH AFRICA Budapest Oct. 22,°40 4 3 Rome.........- May 18,'36 5 4 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) | Calcutta Nov. 28, °35 3h 3 BIR icscsasens Sept. 16,°40 6 5 
£101 for T.T. ; £101§ (sight) ; £1028, (30 days); £102 % (60 days) ; £10288 (90 days). | Chile .......... June 23, ‘35{¢ 444 | Stockholm May 29,°41 3¢ 3 
For Rhodesia’ the corresponding rates are £100}, £100§, Proay £10154 and £102 %. 5} 6 6 Zurich ......... Nov. 25,’36 2 Wf 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s ‘and sight bills are £100} for eeeteee - bs o. * a at : Tokio.......... ae 3-29 
ae Lisbon......... Jan. 12,°44 3, 2 | Wellington..... July 20,"41 2 18 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30,°42 1 ¢ NE Oct. 26, '39 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related. to 
U.S. $: approximate sterling rates can be cal ulated from §-£ rate. 








(a) For banks and credit institutions. 


Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Sept. 27th 
Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on October 6th. 


*Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com 
mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 





(b) For private persons and firms. 





THE ECONOMIST, November 18, 1944 


"| LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemntion for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 



















































































































































































O, ; “Tices D e i ‘Tices, , ice Price Yield 
Oct. iitee, Year 1944 Nov’ | Nov’ | Nov’ il. Year 1944 Last two ort ae | eee 
23, Year 1943 |! jan.1toNov.14|| Name of Security |} Nov: Aw | NG” lljanttoNov.14)| Dividends | Name of Security || Nov: | .% _ 
134t | “High | Low || High | Low || | 194 |_ rods |_ i984 || Hien | Low Tia) () “er | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
18 -93 oe | British Funds rs fe eae ‘ % % I tron, Coal and Steel £'& & 
23-23 83t | 78} | 814 | 784 ||Consols 24%........... | 80} | 81t | 3 1 6 |i 55/6 | 48/6 7 b| 4 a|'Babcock & Wilcox £1...|| 52/6 | 52/6 |4 3 9 
133 +53 1124 | 109$ || 111 | 108% |\Consols 4% (after 1957).!| 1114 | 111} | 3.12 otf! 57/104] 47/78 || 3}a 11} 6 |. Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1)! 51/6 | 51/6 ; 516 6 
19-14 100g | 100 || 1004 | 1004 ||Conv. 2% 1943-45... 100 | 100$ | 1 19 10t/| 31/3 | 24/6 || t3$a| +6$5|Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|' 27/9 | 28/6 | 310 Of 
1024§ | 10043 || 102 | 101 |/Conv. 24% 1944-49..... 102} | 1024 | 2 8 11$/101/3 | 90/6 5 a| 15 b)Cory (Wm.,) £1......... |98/- | 98/- |4 19 
199-49 104f5 ; 102%, || 103g | 102§ |\Conv. 3% 1948-53 ..... 103$ | 103 | 2 3 6 |, 29/04 | 25/44 8 c} 8 c¢i'Dorman Long Ord. £1...|| 27/9 | 27/6 | 516 0 
193 +35 107§ | 1034 || 105$ | 103g ||Conv. 3$% (after 1961). .|| 105 105 | 3 6 6t!| 42/3 | 33/3 6 6! 4 a|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1. i 39/-xd) 40/3 ; 419 3 
97% | We |] 98% | 964 |\Funding 24% 1956-61...|| 972 98 | 21211 || 33/9 | 29/3 7ka| 15 6 'Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... | 32/- | 32/- |7 0 0 
.NK 101 | 99% |) 101% | 100 ||Funding 24% 1952-57...|/ 101g | l0lxd | 212 3 || 57/- | 48/3 t2ha| +43 b |\Staveley Coal Ord. £1...|| 52/6 2/6 1213 3f 
102 | 99% |! 1013 | 99% Funding 3% 1959-69. . _ 100 | 100 |219 2/|| 58/ | 52/43 || 1a}c 124 c Stewarts and Lloyds £1..|| 55/6 | 57/- |4 7 6 
115t | 112g || 1144 | 112. |'Funding 4% 1960-90....|| 1134 | 113§ | 219 2 | 47/- | 34/3 8 b| 4 aj/Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...'| 44/44 | 44/4415 8 0 
Sent 102} | 100 1023 |.100% ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|' 1025 | 102) | 215 4 | 14/13 | 9/38 | 10 c| 12% c|/Thomas(Richard)Ord.6/ 8 13/3 | 14/- | 519 0 
28 1024, | 1014 || 1024 | 1014 j\War Bonds 24% 1945-47|, 101 | 101 | 2 9 9t) 27/48 | 23/74 2ha| 5$b/||\United Steel Ord. £2....'| 26/6 | 26/9 |6 0 0 
1944 10is | 9948 || 102g | 100% |\War Bonds 24% 1949-51|| i = 12 1 6 20/3 | 17/3 6 b| 4 a|\Nickers Ord. 10/- pass | 18/5 | 18/6 |5 8 0 
+39 oa 101 100 War Bonds 2$% 1952-54|' 10 1 2 \ extiles | 
. 28 101% 99§ 1014 972 ch Bds. i 1955-65 101 101 2 17 10 || 12/10}! 9/6 Nilc} Nile | Bleachers Association £1.|| 12/6 12/6 Nil 
9] -93 101 | 100 | 100} | 99% hans Bds. 3° 1960-70|' 100 100 | 3 0 0 jj 25/6 | 20/6 Nilc| 4 c|'Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|| 24/- | 2476 |3 5 0 
= | 101. | 100. |'Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75) 101 100 | 219 0 || 32/6 | 26/18 || Nilc| Nilc|/British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 29/9 | 28/9 Nil 
56 -26 115 | 112 | 1133 | 1113 || Victory Bonds 4%. ese 113 | 113§ | 219 Od), 55/- | 44/3 33a| 5 b|Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...!| 51/6 | 51/6 |3 7 9 
3-14 1037 | 100g || 1028 | 1003 |;War Loan 3% 1955-59... | 102 102 | 215 8 |) 60/74 | 51/6 5 b| 2a |\Courtaulds Ord. £1..... 55/6 | 55/9 |213 9 
142-76 106 | 102g || 1044§ | 102% lWar Loan 34% aft. 1952.|' 1033 104 3 7 Of) 26/6 | 20/9 3}c 4 c|\Fine Cotton Spinners {£1.|| 25/6 25/6 {3 2° 9 
4-99 98 fs 93} 948 93% |Local Loans ee ag. 4 sce i 94 944 |3 3 6 4/62 | 3/43 2ha 5 b| |\Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... 4/2jxd| 4/23 |} 311 9 
46 -2° 102 | 101 101g | 101. |\Austria 3% 1933-53....|| 101 101 | 217 6/|| 40/- | 33/9 | 74¢| 7$¢|\Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 39/6 | 39/3 |316 6 
” Dom. & “Col. Govts. i | 83/3 72/6 || 20 ¢ 17} ¢ ||Patons & Baldwins £1...|| 81/3 81/3 460 
AND 103} | 101 1033 | 1014 ||Australia 5% 1945-75. . - 103} 103 | 418 Of; | Electrical Manufactg. 
1053 | 102 105§ | 1028 |/New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 104} | 1044 | 3 8 0 |\113/6 | 99/- 15 b| 5 al\callenders Cable, &c. £1-||107/6 108/9 | 313 9 
1123 | 110 112, | 110° |[Nigeria 5°% 1950-60... .. 10; 1 | 3 6 O |) 34/- | 26/9 || 7a) 15 b) Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|/ 32/- | 32/- | 310 0 
a Corporation Stocks | ; 99/— | 88/4 || 17}¢} 17} c|\General Electric Ord. £1.|) 94/- 94/9 1313 0 
Sept. 1083 | 105§ |) 1088 | 104% ||Birmingham 5% 1946-56|| 105 | 105 |2 8 7 || Gas and Electricity | 
4, 98$ | 92 944 | 93 |IL.C.C: 3%............. | 934 94 |3 4 0|| 45/3 | 39/6 3 a| 5 6) County of London £1...|| 43/- | 43/- |314 6 
1944 100 | 99 | 100? | 99 |iLiverpool 3% 1954-64..." 100 100 |3 0 0% 23/9 | 18/1$ || 246] 23a! Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1| 22/9 | 23/- 14°70 
35-74 106 | 104 || 106g | 104 ||Middlesex 34% 1957-62 || 105 105 |3 0 7 || 35/9 | 32/6 4$b| 2ha North-East Electric {1..|| 3476 | 34/6 |4 1 0 
= ‘Foreign Governments 41/9 | 39/6 5$| 3 a|Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 40/6 | 40/6 |4 3 9 
oe 9 | 834 || 96g | 88 Argentine 33% Bds.1972/ 90} | 914 | 4 0 0 | Motor and Aircraft | 
‘ 685 | 564 || 82} | 51 | Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 71 72 | 413 Qell 34/- | 24/4 10 c| 10 c'lAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 30/6 | 30/3 |112 6 
37-99 36h | 283 284 | 20} |\Chile 6%. (1929). ....... 254 | 244 1616 Of!| 28/103) 22/3 74c| 74c''Birmingham S.A. £1....|| 26/- | 26/- 1515 3 
10°31 60; | 49 574 | 44. |\Chinese 5% Tso n0 544 | 47 Nil || 15/6 | 12/103|| 6 6| 4 a@/|Bristol Aeroplane 10/- ..|| 14/6 | 14/44] 7 0 0 
S14 97 | 88 94 893 'Portuguese 3° Reset ear. ccs 914 | 913 |}3 5 7] 41/3 | 32/3 6 ¢| 6 c\\Ford Motors Ord. £1....|| 37/6 | 37/6 |3 4 0 
41-1", 16 564 |; 75§ | 63 |/Spanish 4%............ 744 744 15 7 5 || 19/44 | 16/3 || 1746| 15 a|Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|| 18/14 | 18/3 | 819 3 
= - 85/6 | 75/- || 2ka! 1246) Lucas (Joseph) Ord. fl. | 83/3 | 83/9 |311 9 
— won take Last two om | Balen, Yield, || 47/— | 40/44 || $74| +10 a (Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 46/- | 45/1}xd| 118 St 
ivi : Ov. Ov. ov j ca 
Jan.1 to Nov. 14 Dividends Name of Security 1, 14, 14, ye 6 | 98/9 20 ¢} 20 ¢|/Rolls- Rogen Orel £2... 111/3 | 110/ 312 6 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1944 | 1944 1944 25/- | 20/9 6c 2} |\cunard Orde £) voces. || 21/9 21/9 |510 6 
% % Railways \ | £ S: d. |! 27/7 | 23/3 6 ¢ 6 c|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1..|] 2476 24/9 1417 0 
ae 47 | Nil Nil llantofagasta BAC Stk. Pei] 37° | 43 Nil | 43/6 | 33/9 6 b| 2 allP.&O. Def. f1......-.. | 40/- | 39/6 |4 10 
14 | 10} Nilc| Nilc)|B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|} 13} 13} Nil || 26/3 | 22/- || 6c 6 ¢ ||Royal Mail Lines Ord. fl 24/- 24/3 |419 0 
2 = | ize 2° ‘San Paulo Ord. Sth, 2. 534 54 3 14 1 || 26/6 | 17/3 | 5 cl 5e¢ [Union Castle Ord. £1... .|| 23/6 | 23/6 |4 5 0 
Agere- | il il .|)}U.Havana um. i ea an ubber 
= $163 sist 2c 2 a|\Can. Pacific Com. $25.. ‘| sis ' $148 | 3 7 6 || 22/3 | 14/6 || 2 c| Nile lAnglo- Dutch of Java £1.|| 20/6 | 20/3 | Nil 
62} 56} 246 2 a ||Great Western Ord. Stk.. 594 59 | 710 8 || 41/- | 35/- 2ha 7k || Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...)| 38/- | 39/- !5 2 6 
122 115 | 24a 24 0 |G. W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 1173 118} | 4 4 5 3/14 1/103 6 6} Nilc London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 2/9 } 2/9 Nil 
rs, 625 564 2 6| 2 @\L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref...|: 60 60$ | 612 3) 27/3 | 17/6 Nil e| Nil c ||Rubber Pitns. Trust P 25/3 25/3 Nil 
{ =~ 284 | 24 ¢ 24 c LMS. oe. Stock -- ---- = Slt 8 2 0 38/9 | 27/13 || Nile} Nilci\United Sua Betong £1...!| 36/9 | 35/6 Nil 
2 iL 
453,018 T2t | 644 2b 1} a |\London Transport ‘C’ Stk.| 68 68 1415 7 feat 108/9 || 5 @| 15 b|\Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 . 236/204 N5/— |3 9 3 
, 26t | 23 | gc} 2 ¢ ||Southern Def. Stock 253 25% | 7 16 10 || 90/11} 76/10) 10 6} 24a ||Burmah Oil Ord. £1... 86/10}, 2.17 9 
124,894 80 72 246] 2a' Southern 5% Pref. Ord. «|| 164 76 | 610 9 || 89/4} | 71/103] +2}a| +236 '\Shell Transport Ord. £1. .| Bay 84/44 | 1 3 9f 
9,030 || Banks and ae 1 |102/6 | 80/- 5 a| 10 6)\Trinidad Leaseholds £1. .|| 93/9 93/9 |3 4 0 
191,309 89/9 | 80/- 10 b 74a |Alexanders £2, £1 pd | 85/- 85/- | 4 2 3]) Miscellaneous 
169,52 843 | 6E 340 24 4 |/Bank of Australasia £ {5. + 7 8 | 315 0 |) 20/74 | 14/9 |} Ta! 10 6 |\Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-../| 19/48 | 19/441 410 0 
566,500 384 365 6a 6 06/|'Bank of England Stock. .'| 3764 382 | 3 2 9/|| 70/6 | 59/- |} 10 c! Nil a|!Assoc. P. Cement Ord. 1) 63/9 62/6 |3 40 
"711,935 £48 | £3 The a" ‘Bank of Montreal $10. . ‘| £4h £4% | 3 3 On|] 71/9 | 56/10}| 10 ¢| 10 ¢| Barker (John) Ord. £1...|! 67/6 | 67/6 | 3 0 0 
"134,675 246 | 204 6 ¢| 6 c¢|Bank of New S.Wales £20] 24 23jxd | 4 2 Oh|, 60/6 | 41/1h |] 24 c| 30 c|!Boots Pure Drug Ord. S/-|, §1/3 | 51/3 | 212 6 
; 36/6 | 28/- 46 3 @|\Bank of New Zealand £1 33/6xd| 35/- | 3.5 Oh|| 52/3 | 46/3 76 3 a'|\British Aluminium £1...|| 47/6 47/- |4 5 0 
100,667 81/6 | 74/- 7. 6| 7 a|'Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 | 78/6 | 79/6 | 310 6 ||129/44 |105/- || #10 ¢| -410%¢ | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 . i 117/6 | 118/9 | 117 OF 
41,454 61/- | 53/6 3$6| 3. a||Barclays (D.C.&0.)‘A’ fl 59/- | 59/- | 2 4 0 || 90/9 | 79/- 8 b| 8 a||British Oxygen Ord. £1 . 89/6 | 89/6 |311 9 
e 123 ok 24 b 2s Chartered of India £5 . 11 103 |2 6 0O|| 843 | 773 4 c| 4 c| Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. 81 81} | 418 2 
04,061 9 63/9 |.59/43 6 b a ||Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...|] 62/~ | 62/6 | 316 6 ||160/- |137/6 17$6| 12$a|\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 157/6 | 157/6 |316 0 
Piha ai 90/- | 83/6 7% 6 Tha Mar.ins Bank £1 ....... 84/6 84/6 | 311 0 || 50/9 | 39/1} 8 ¢ 8 ¢||/Dunlop Rubber Ord. fl. 48/6 48/- |3 6 9 
4,586,865 96/9 | 88/6 8 b| 8 a ||Midland £1, fully paid... .|| 92/6 93/6 | 3 8 0O'| 37/3 | 27/43 8 c 8 c\iElec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|} 35/- 36/6 |}2 3 9 
oe 6} 6} 5 b| 5 a'\Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid|| 68 68 | 315 6 |] 23/3 | 15/9 6 c| 6 c|Gaumont British 10/-...|| 21/3 | 21/3 |216 3 
19/~ | 74/- 746] 7a||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...|| 77/6 | 78/6 ; 316 6 || 39/9 | 32/9 12}a@} 123 ||Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 38/- | 38/- 13 6 0 
10-43 | 497) «| «475 84a)  8$|\Royal Bank of Scotland|| 485 487 | 310 0|| 93/9 | 75/- 24a| 74 ||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1!| 92/6 | 92/6 |2 3 3 
Pate i 18§ 164 5@ 9 b|/Stan.ofS.Africa£20,£5pd.|} 18} 18$ | 316 0 |; 40/9 | 37/6 5 6b 3. a@}|Imperial Chemical Ord. £1\| 40/— 40/- 14 00 
62/6 | 54/9 635 3}@ ||Union Discount {1...... 60/- 60/- |3 6 9 8 7% || 10 b| tha Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1)} 84 8 | 2 3 Of 
78,198 | 95/- | 89/- 96 9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 93/6 95/- | 315 91] $45 $35§ |/$2-00 ¢ )$2-00 c | International Nickel n.p.|| $41 $40 5 0 0 
64,285 4 | | Insurance 46/6 | 35/- 5 ¢ 5 ¢|\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1)) 45/9 45/9 |2 2 6 
4.342.379 | 29 26% 50 b| 40 a|iAlliance £1, fully paid...|| 28 28 | 3 4 0 || 72/18} 61/9 .|} 10 ¢, 10 c'lLondon Brick Ord. {1...|| 63/- | 63/9 |3 2 6 
100,667 1p | 135 6/-b| 4/6a|\Atlas £5,f14 paid ...... 144 144 | 314 0 || 70/9 | 52/6 20 6| 15 a@|/Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 68/- | 68/3 |211 0 
1,336 10} 8 1746] 15 @'Commercial Union {1...|| 9% 93 | 3 6 0 1/106/103| 95/- 74a} 1236'\Murex £1 Ord. ......... \100/- | 101/3 | 319 0 
mf 23/9 |103/9 16 6) 16 @)\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. | 120/- | 118/9 | 3 7 6! 40/- | 27/02 || 15 c| 20 c|Odeon Theatres 5/— . 36/3 | 36/3 |215 0 
4,586,865 J SSE | 273 || 10/-b| 10/-a|\Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3pd.|! 31 | 31 | 3 4 64) 42/3 | 32/3 73D 24 a ||Pinchin. Johnson Ord.10/-| 40/- | 40/6 |2 9 3 
pee 16s | 12% || +20 6] ¢17}a||Pearl £1, fully paid..... | 15 ,; 15 | 210 o¢|| 75/103) 66/9 10 6} _3$a|/Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 70/9 | 71/- | 316 0 
— 17g | 154 6/-a| 6/-b||Phoenix £1, fully paid... 16 l6xd | 3.15 0 || 46/3 | 35/- |] 10 ¢| 15 c|'Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 44/- | 43/- 13 9 6 
SS 27% | 218 |/t58 -04c +59-08c ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... | 24 | 2 9 3+//103/14 | 91/44 || 10 @| 12} 5 |\Tube Investments Ord. f1|| 96/3 | 101/3xd| 4 8 9 
10} 8} || 19 b| 11 a@|\Royal Exchange f1..... | 7 9 | 3 1 O} 86/3 | 77/- I 83d 33 a |/Turner & Newall Ord. {1)| 84/- 84/- | 219 3 
10} 8% || 3/36 3/34 | Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... || 9% 13 5 0/|| 40/3 | 29/6 {\(k)15 6} 7$a@/ United Molasses Ord. 6/8} 38/6 38/6 |4 7 0 
Investment Trusts | 70/5} | 55/9 30 6} 10 a@||Woolworth Ord. 5/-. 66/3 66/6 |3 0 0 
235 | 2228 || 6 6] 4 a|'Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|! 232} | 2333 14 5 8 | Mines 
t. 27th. 250 | 224 |] «7 | 4 a|lInvestment Trst.Def.Stk.|| 2464 | 2463 | 4 9 3 |) 64/44 | 55/7$ || 35 6! 32 a@||AshantiGoldfieldsPrd.4/-|| 63/6 | 62/9 |5 2 6m 
h 230 | 2064 3al 76 [Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 2244 | 2244 | 4 9°0.| 70/- | 50/73 i 10 c| 12}¢/Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 68/14 | 68/13 | 313 3 
oa a Breweries, &c. | | 193 15% 40 b| 30 a|\De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 17% 18 914 0 
plus ¢0 182/- |165/- t5 a] t15_ 6 |(Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....|| 176/6 | 176/6 | 2 6 ot|| 34/43 ~~ } 8$5| _5§a||Randfontein Ord. £1....|| 32/6 | 33/13|8 6 0 
108/- | 87/3 64a! 123d ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1.. 106/3 | 106/3 |} 310 6 73 | 15 6) 10 a@|/Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1.. 63 64 | 316 6 
, 1941, at F 138/6 12173 ll a| 18 6 {Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1)| 137/- | 138/- | 4 4 0 || 12/9 0/8 | Nil} Nilc||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-..|| 9/78 | 10/- Nil 
108/6 | 98/6 15$b| 7 a|iInd Coope &c. Ord. £1...'| 107/6 | 108/- | 4 3 6 68 | 45 6| 45 a|Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....|| 64 6% |7 2 6 
r3rd, | 103/6 ‘| 967- 8 a| 13 6|Mitchells & Butlers £1... -|1100/8xa 100/9 |4 3 9]} 10 | 5/66| 2/6a||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..| 9 9 1420 
goth. | 21/6 _| 77/9 6 a! 14 b\'Watney Combe Def. f1 90/9' 90/3 14 8 6'| 14 a Nil | Nil :'W. Witwatersrand 10/-..|! 13% 133 Nil 
4 ] () Interim div. (6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Yield to end 1960. (e) a 38% basis. (f) Yield 1-67% basis. _ (g) Yield basis 6%. 
F (t) Allowing for exchange. (i) Yield basis 32%.  (j) Yield 23% basis. (k) Includes 2}% tax free. (m) Yield basis 80%. { Flat yield. + Free of tax. 
VERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS ont tp iiss 
a 7 — a Nov. Nov. | 3. oS. Nov. —\ _ —_ 
om 10 : 1. Railroads. 8 14 and Industrial. 8 4 
% % ¥ a Sapa Sone Atlantic Coast . 39§ 37*] Am. Smelting... 39% 39§| Int. Paper..... 19} 18} 
> 3 Name 3 a Ati A is sciatica Can. Pacific... 10} 9%] Am. Viscose... 44} 40%] Liggett Myers.. 81 77 
2 iu = mS Gt. Nthn. Pf... 41% 41 | Anaconda..... 26% 26%] Nat. Distillers. 35} 34} 
4 «3 1944 + or — 1944 + or — N.Y. Central .. 18% 184] Beth.Steel.... 62% 614] Nat. Steel..... 644 634 
2 } Pennsylvania.. 31} 31}] Briggs Mfg..... 38% 364] Phelps Dodge. . 234 23 
3 5 B.A. and Pacific . 18 | Nov. 4) $2,100,000 j+ 345,000 | 34,896,000 {+ 6,771.000 Southern...... 274 26*| CelaneseofA... 33% 344] Proct.Gamble. 56% 57 
3+ 7 B.A. Gt. Southern. ||| 18 4] $2,815,000 |+ 30,000 | 49,687,000 |+ 3,425,000 Chrysler ...... 914 87% | Sears Roebuck. 100 98 
5 4 7BA Western ....”| 18| ;, 4| $1:121;000 |+ 191,000 | 191527000 |+ 4/010,000 | 2 Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 323 32%] Shell Union ... 238 23} 
6 54 J Canadian Pacific: ::} 44] 7 7] $6,215,000 |4 125/000 272,329,000 423,876,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 163§ 163$] Eastman Kdk.. 169 169 | Std. OiIN.J.... 55% *5 
3% 3 0. Gross.....] a 9 | Sept. 30 | $27,631,000 |+ 1,342,000 |237,953,000 |4+21'934,000 | Int. Telep..... 17 16 |*Gen. Electric... 39} 383| 20thCen. Fox.. 25% *2 
2 W Do. Net...... a9 30| $3,691,000 |— 94/000 | 26,621,000 |— 6141000 Pacific Light... 454 45 | Gen. Motors... 63 61$] United Drug... 15} 14 
3-29 J Central Argentine ::|"19 | Nov. 11| 32°782'350 |+ 2067100 | 53,643,250 |4. 9'709'600 | People’s Gas... 68% 67 | Inland Steel... 822 8&1 |U‘S. Steel... 589 56% 
U.Rlys. of Havana. .| 19 11] “"¢41,461 |— "1,963! ‘886,147 |— —' 43,790 | Sth. Cal. Ed... 26% 26 | Int. Harvest... 77} 77 | West’house E.. 104% 103 
2 i a lm a W. Union Tel.. 44 41$1 Int. Nickel.... 293 29§! Woolworth.... 43 413 
4 3 ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. (a) Months. * Ex Dividend 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Granchee and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EA8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. ‘ 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES tt STREET, HAYMARKET, 


Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





s.W.1 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Madras 

Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 
Karachi Tuticorin 
Lahore Zanzibar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP GAPITAL..._.. £2,000,000 
RESERVEFUND .... .... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Aden and 
Aden Point 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Cawnpore 
Chittagong 


Cochin 

(S. India) 
Colombo 
Delhi 
Kandy 


Mombasa { Colony 

Nairobi British 

Nakuru E.A, 

Entebbe 

Jinja | Uganda 

Kampala 

Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 


Kisumu eee 





Head Offices Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTO. 1825 

LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas £.C.4) and 


18-20 Regent Street, Picoadilly Circus, S.W.1 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 








THE 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 





Paid Up Capital ... $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund a $24,000 000 
Total Assets over $500,000,000 


land, Cuba, Puerto Rica, 
United States at New York. 
Address enquiries to 


Dominican Republic, Jamaica, 


London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD orenst, E.C.2. 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 


(1943 Accounts) 





7 NITED STATES OF EUROPE.” 
Central Hall. Westminster: 


KING-HALL, YVES GOEAU. Tickets: 
Street, W.C. 1; Box Office, Central Hall. 





BANK OF NOVASCOTIA 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 


and the 


. C. Macurop, Manager. 






30th November, 6.30 p.m. 
T. L. HORABIN, EARL OF 
HUNTINGDON, DR. JOAD, F. L. JOSEPHY. COMMANDER 


3/6, 2/6, 1/-, 3 Gower 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = = £7%7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.GC.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, O.B.E. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Austratia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,046 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 80th June, 1944—General Bapk Balances ... £399,100,808 
oe Bank Balances --. 900,286,765 
Note Issue Department aoe --- 199,636,045 
Rural Credits Department 2.472.059 
Mortgage Bank Department oe 1,860,420 
Other Items __... ae +» 22,820,811 






£925,076,908 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. ; 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 










ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary. 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 








CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/63 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1954 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/58 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the divi- 
dends due ist January next, the BALANCES of the several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the 
night of the lst December, and that on and after the 2nd Decein- 
ber the Stocks will be transferable ex dividend. 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
C. D, ALCOCK, Manage’. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 8th November, 1944. 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to yrgere the divi- 
dend due 31st December, 1944, the BALANCES of the several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the 
night of the 30th November and that on and after the 1st Decem- 
ber the Stock will be transferable ex dividend. 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 8th November, 1944. 





PERSONAL | 


| 
| MEMORANDUM.—Get really good cigarettes for 
| Xmas. T.T.T. Magnums, of course, specially made 
for the sensitive palate. From WHITMORE & 
BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Established 
1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. | 
Free. Sample flat: 50 for 6/8. 
| 


Post 





A 


NDUSTRIALISTS.—You no doubt have facts and practical views 
which would assist the Government in the changeover to peace 
production. You are asked to present them in a short question- 
naire published in The Recorder, the weekly newspaper read by 
leading industrialists and members of the Government. Order at 
newsagents—2d., Friday. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., New York, 6.—Saturday, November 18, 1944 
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